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THE LAW OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.* 


There are innumerable ways in which one might treat the 
subject assigned to me. Out of them all, I select that which 
seems to me most direct, practical, and easy of application. 
That which concerns us most to know is the motive power 
of the ethical life, and the way to get it under control. 

Concerning this the first thing which occurs to me to say 
is that, the sooner we drop the word “ ethics” from common 
use, the sooner we shall be rid of one barrier between us 
and the popular heart. Ethics is a cold, scholastic, bloodless 
word, having little meaning except for scholars and for those 
who admire scholarship. No word that ends in “ic” or 
“ies” ever flashed into view on the crest of a wave of pop- 
ular feeling. Morals is a better word, because it is better 
understood. But it is not much better, because there is in 
it a suggestion of outwardness. Morality, to the popular 
imagination, suggests a polish of the surface without any 
deep stirring of the heart. Against this prejudice of the 
people it is useless to strive. In part, it is right, and is to be 
taken as a traditional protest against an ordering of the life 
which is merely politic, conventional, and in motive selfish. 
There is many a man who answers to all the definitions of 
morality, who is hard, shallow, unloving, and unlovely; and 
the people are right when they repel and condemn what 
they mean when they speak of “ mere morality.” 





* Read in the Channing Hall course, under the title “ Unitarianism and Ethics.” 
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But let it be remembered, always, that the morality for 
which Unitarians have stood has never been this bloodless 
ideal of correct behavior, but a more virile thing, which 
deserves a better name. What that thing is it will be my 
aim to set before you. The one word which has never been 
spoiled, because it is alive with the hot blood of heroic 
forms of human life, is “ righteousness.” A righteous man is 
wise as to what is right. Righteousness is right-wis-ness,— 
from the ancient verb, to wit,— right-wisdom, right-knowing, 
ending in right feeling and right acting. Ethics is the 
science of morality; but righteousness is the divine wisdom 
incarnate. Morals may be part of an external polish: right- 
eousness can be nothing less than the outward expression of 
the deep-seated life. In our English language, this good 
word, from its earliest days, gathered about itself associa- 
tions of the noblest kind. It easily connected itself with 
examples of wisdom and traditions of heroism. Right- 
knowing-ness makes life massive, solid with virtues and 
motives which are of one kind within and without. 

Now, to reach some definite conclusion as to the way in 
which this right-wisdom, or right-knowing-ness, is increased 
in the life of man, let us take first some of the more com- 
mon and least regarded aids to the good life. Many of them 
have little regard to motive. They are often mere tricks of 
expediency, but they help to illustrate the principles which 
at last must have application as the tests of motives and the 
guides of life. You and I learn most quickly and practise 
with most willingness the virtues which aid us in getting a 
living and in the enjoyment of society. For this reason, 
business is a teacher of morality of the first order. Mr. At- 
kinson has recently stated a fact which illustrates. In busi- 
ness operations employing about eight hundred millions of 
dollars, he computes the losses from faithless creditors at 
about one-fourth of one per cent. I once asked a seedsman, 
who scattered his little boxes of garden seeds all over the 
North-west, leaving one at every little wayside grocery and 
provision store, whether he did not find great difficulty in 
making collections from such scattered and irresponsible 
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agents. His reply, that he counted on losses of only one- 
half of one per cent., greatly surprised me. Standing one 
day in the Hall of the Board of Trade in Chicago, an enthu- 
siastic broker of great experience said to me, pointing at the 
howling mob who apparently were tearing each other in 
pieces in the wheat-ring, “There is more honor to the 
square foot on that floor than in any other spot in this 
world.” In a certain way, he proved his point. On that 
floor, transactions involving commonly thousands and often 
millions of dollars have on record no evidence but the turn 
of a finger and a scratch in a note-book. Such transactions 
are often disastrous, and sometimes ruinous, to one or the 
other party; but, except in the rarest cases, the repudiation 
of a bargain is unknown. Honor, trust, fidelity, pluck, 
patience, fortitude, and uncommon honesty are the charac- 
teristic virtues of the Board of Trade. 

What is true of the Board of Trade is true everywhere 
according to the measure of the necessity. Mutual service 
and mutual confidence are the solid foundations of the busi- 
ness of the world. Were these virtues not largely developed 
in human society, modern commerce and modern civiliza- 
tion would be impossible. Righteousness as right-knowing- 
ness has advanced so far. It is preparing soon to make 
another advance, and to say to the governments of the world, 
for instance, that slavery and war must stop, because busi- 
ness cannot afford the enormous waste of life and treasure 
which is now robbing industry of more than half the prod- 
ucts of its toil. When business gives the command to call 
a halt, the kings of the world will take counsel together and 
will obey. 

Business, I say, is a teacher of righteousness. But we 
must not forget to make the needed comment that business 
may be only a teacher of expediency. ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,” is a business maxim which often reads the other 
way, “ Policy is the best honesty.” That is to say, a man 
may be commercially honest and morally a rogue. It does 
not always follow that he who has the virtues of his craft 
or trade has any other virtues, or that he practises them ex- 
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cept when on duty as a business man. A man may be scru- 
pulously exact in regard to a business transaction, and yet 
lie without a scruple concerning any fact which has no com- 
mercial value. I asked another broker concerning the social 
morals of these members of the Board of Trade. He had 
been a member of it twenty-three years. He said that they 
were subject to great vicissitudes of fortune, and therefore 
were often very irregular in their modes of life. A stroke 
of good luck was often followed by a champagne supper 
and excessive expenditure ; and the temptation always is to 
resort to stimulants to keep their nerves up to concert pitch. 
Three or four years were about the limit of an average career. 
“ Why,” said he, “I have seen men enough go through this 
Board to make a city.” So there I learned the good and 
the bad of it. The law was absolute trustiness as the con- 
dition of success. The exception, much too common, was a 
reckless disregard of that which alone makes success desir- 
able. But, I reflected, the needed lesson will be taught. 
The law will endure. The exception will pass away. Busi- 
ness is competent to show the folly of such physical waste 
from a commercial point of view. The most efficient tem- 
perance work done to-day is done by business, which begins 
to discriminate between its agents who are sound in brain 
and nerve and those who are excitable and unsteady. By 
this reference to business, I wish to indicate one of the 
methods employed by nature in the process of evolution to 
educate man to right-wisdom, or righteousness. 

When business has finished its work in bringing out the 
trusty qualities in a man, Society steps in and undertakes to 
complete the work by shaping the character of the gentle- 
man. Business teaches one what he must do to be trusted ; 
then society teaches him certain decencies and graces which 
he must honestly and faithfully observe, at whatever cost to 
himself, in order to be accounted a gentleman. There is no 
virtue which at one time or another has not been so culti- 
vated, in order to furnish the accomplishments of the gen- 
tle-man or the gentle-woman. The lady is simply “a perfect 
woman nobly planned.” 
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Now right here has Unitarianism taken her stand, and has 
always affirmed that the right-wis-ness, or right-knowing- 
ness, of the business man is good, and that the gentle cour- 
tesy of the business man become a gentleman is better; that 
the great bulk of common honesty is real, and the most of the 
virtue of the world is not conventional, but genuine. She 
has seen the sham and detected the veneer. She has some- 
times found beneath the methodical business life the greed of 
the ravenous beast not yet fully tamed, and under the polish 
of the conventional gentleman has sometimes detected the 
morals of the brute and the savage. How false a conven- 
tional ideal may become, when used merely for the selfish 
purposes of society, is shown by an anecdote which, true or 
false in fact, is true to the life of a type of social develop- 
ment. In a foreign divorce case, an injured husband sum- 
moned as a witness a royal prince, whom he believed to have 
guilty knowledge of his wife’s fatal defect. Now, the code of 
honor in such a case has always bound a gentleman to pro- 
tect the reputation of a woman at any risk to himself. Of 
her character he might be careless, but not of her reputation 
or her good name. The royal prince took his oath, and, as 
his comrades said, “ perjured himself like a gentleman.” 

Unitarianism has seen the evil thus masquerading under 
the similitude of goodness. But she has not, therefore, de- 
spaired of human nature. She has declared that the max- 
ims, habits, customs, laws, of the well-ordered outer life, are 
illustrations of laws eternal and divine. She has insisted 
that the law should be pondered and obeyed for its own glo- 
rious sake, and that deep within the heart must be hid the 
principles of integrity, out of which arise by native impulse 
all the strong and beautiful forms of life. Hence it has 
happened that she has furnished the world with incompar- 
able examples of business integrity and refined culture. 
Her merchants have been filled with the spirit of right- 
knowing-ness. Her gentlemen have been without fear and 
without reproach. Her women have been angels of mercy 
and children of the light. ; 

Nature has many such praiseworthy ways of educating 
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her children. But it would take us too far from our 
main purpose to follow her into all the homes and haunts 
of men and women, and show how ceaselessly and how 
thoroughly she is educating the race through the com- 
mon necessities of existence to the exhibition of virtues of 
every kind. There is no common task or most homely 
domestic necessity which has not its appropriate virtue. 
Patience, steadiness, and steadfastness,— courage, fidelity, 
order, decency, thrift, fortitude, public spirit, and the whole 
list of virtues, manly and womanly,— grow as naturally out 
of the soil of social and domestié¢ necessity as “the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth.” Nature — 
let me say Nature still, we shall reach a higher thought 
soon — Nature puts before a human creature a possibility 
of a new relation or a higher relation or a nobler fulfil- 
ment of an old one; and she says: “There is your op- 
portunity to get, to do, to be, the thing that for its good- 
ness or its pleasantness invites you. You can have what 
you want, do what you like, and be what you please, 
If’— That “If” is the sign of a virtue. That “If” 
always stands for law, irreversible and enduring. It fixes 
conditions. If you would have, or do, or be, anything what- 
ever, you must be, or you must do, that which matches 
your intent. The word “ought” is the sign of a relation 
of equality. The “If” means that you must even up on 
your side, over against what you wish or what you get. If 
you do not so even up by performance on your part, you are 
in debt. Youowe. You ought. Now Nature is constantly 
giving us beyond our desert. She keeps us constantly in 
debt. Now and then, in some vision, or dream, or ideal, or 
suggested opportunity, she shows us what kind of men and 
women we should be if we paid our debts; and then she 
leaves us to a noble chagrin, until we consent to pay in 
service and in being what we can never return in kind. 
Among the noblest of these natural suggestions of which 
Unitarianism has always made much is that related to the 
august words “ Our Country.” Above the range of business, 
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and with wider outlook than belongs to the simple gentle- 
man, the Country reveals a whole constellation of possible 
duties, which have in them scarcely a suggestion of selfish 
advantage. The Country wants service which can be ren- 
dered only by loyal citizens, men and women of public 
spirit,— by lawgivers who are magnanimous, by judges who 
are incorruptible, by statesmen of great ideals, by heroes 
who have heart’s blood to shed, and by women who will 
give their sons to die for the national honor. All these, 
and many other excellent forms of human character and 
service, the State demands, and must have or perish. Con- 
stantly the State confers benefit and increases our debt. 
Then she waits, offering meanwhile certain duties which 
must be done, suggesting certain forms of character which 
befit her servants, and holding up to the view of all the 
world the ideal service for which she invites competition. 
The Nation which needs and constantly wishes to have an 
ideal character of any kind seldom waits long with dream 
unfulfilled, whether she asks for hero or statesman, law- 
giver or leader of men. In this way, the virtues are pro- 
duced even before men think of them and give them names. 
Nine-tenths of what we call religion is, in form, Hebrew 
patriotism idealized and carried out into wider relations. 
The source of that which is noblest in American character 
is English love of home and country, transplanted and 
transfigured. The machinery for the production of virtue 
is always ready and always at work. That the products it 
turns out are not always good is due to the lack of an ele- 
ment which we are soon to consider,—the part that man 
consciously plays in the process of helping on the moral 
progress of the world. The machine must grind, and it 
grinds any grist. If it is not attended to, it turns out 
swindlers and rogues as well as incorruptible merchants and 
bankers. It turns out to-day the statesman and to-morrow 
the demagogue, and over against the Christian it exhibits the 
hypocrite. And this it does because the only motive thus 
far suggested is that of utility. That is useful which serves 
the purpose. Short cuts are often attempted. The seem- 
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ing is often easier than the doing, and it may apparently 
serve the same purpose. 

Right here Unitarianism takes her stand, and with much 
diversity of philosophic explanation has but one way of 
looking at human life and duty. Whatever may serve for 
transient expedients or may answer for a temporary pur- 
pose, nothing is worthy of a MAN which does not come from 
within, out of the human will and conscience. Outward 
necessities and superficial adjustment of conduct to occasion 
may, indeed, reveal the forms of duty, but can never supply 
the motive power of a man intent upon living his life in all 
its moods and tenses. Nature, through the utilities of life, 
does her work in fragments. She brings nothing to com- 
pleteness. She seems to turn out enough for a sample, and 
then leaves it, as if to say, “ There, that is what I mean: 
take it or leave it. But, if you want any more of that kind, 
you will have to make it.” She makes, for instance, one 
great statesman like Lincoln, or one military hero like Sheri- 
dan to serve one immediate purpose. But she does not 
spend her time making more of them, unless man takes a 
hand consciously in the process. When we see that the 
virtues of the hero and statesman are lovely for their own 
sake, noble adornments of the perfect life, then a new order 
of things begins. 

This new order begins by the association of another set of 
human experiences with these ideas of utility which have 
been developed in the frictions of social life. We cannot 
stop now to consider by what a devious road man came to 
his outlook on things eternal. But one thing is, to my 
mind, certain. When man first began to regard himself as 
part of a larger order of things, when he, for the first time, 
regarding himself as the offspring of Deity, began to hope 
for a continuance of being and an extension of opportunity, 
then morality “struck in,” and virtue took on a finer qual- 
ity. Rightness of thought, feeling, and conduct, was no 
longer limited to the exigency of the moment. It was no 
longer sufficient to ask, Does the deed fit the need? But 
the deeper question asked itself, Does the need itself fit the 
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man? Is this an occasion worthy of one who has before 
him a great career? 

We are brought now to the distinction between the two 
principal forms into which our thinking about right doing 
can be cast,— the only distinction of sufficient importance 
to press now upon your attention. Do you think first and 
most of the ends of moral action? Then you are Utilitarian. 
Do you think first and most of the quality of the act and the 
life out of which it proceeds? Then you are a Transcen- 
dentalist. That is, if you do right because that is the best 
way to win money, or power, or friends, or happiness, or the 
favor of God, or a future life, or heaven itself, you are a 
Utilitarian. You may be a very good and lovely one, but 
you have not yet in you the root of the whole matter, and 
will not easily withstand temptation when on the right side 
there is no money nor any friends, nor prizes of power, pop- 
ularity, and happiness. On the other side, you are a Tran- 
scendentalist, if you do right things because they are true, 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, and gracious. You have the 
root of the matter within you. Your leaf shall not wither, 
and whatever you do shall prosper. 

Now the great merit of Unitarianism has been that it has 
given due heed to both the quality of the life and to the 
consequences of action ; and this it has done because it has, 
with even balance, held in equal honor both ethics and re- 
ligion, blending them in that consummate compound, the 
wisdom of rightness, right-knowing-ness, about life and its 
objects. 

There is a danger just here which the most practical per- 
son cannot afford to forget. All extremes are dangerous. 
Now the Utilitarian is the one who prefers the useful to the 
useless. He who would make the most of his strength is 
especially liable to the temptation to neglect the quality of 
his own life, and to think of the useful ends to be attained. 
So long as they are good, why is not all well with him? 
We will not now speak of the low forms of moral conduct 
which may result from making the consequences of action 
the test of virtue; but we will strike right at the highest 

2 
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forms of pure Utilitarianism, and assert that, if the sole end 
of action be the attainment of something outside of yourself, 
then is your virtue in just so far superficial and shallow. 
Do you not see that it is all outside of yourself, both motive 
power and object? Even the power you exert is drawn out 
of you, not thrust out by abundance of inward strength. In 
this fact is to be found an explanation of that frequent spec- 
tacle,—a man or woman great, really great and good for 
some one noble exploit, and for all other things a disap- 
pointment both to others and to one’s self. The greatness 
came out of an opportunity outside of the person, and 
was due to stirring motives which worked on the will 
through external prizes set in view; it was due to a draw- 
ing which, while it lasted, could take any common stuff of 
humanity, and show it in the colors of heroism and right- 
eousness. This exhibition, with its after-story of failure, is 
often disappointing; but really it is an object-lesson of 
value. It shows what latent wealth is concealed in homely 
human lives. Now the one thing whicli can make that com- 
monplace life, with its one streak of gold, to be golden 
throughout, is an inward law of conduct and an inward im- 
pulse to goodness, which shall be as strong to push as any 
external inducement can be to draw; and this is often 
shown in a case which might be set over against the last 
example as a companion picture. Some poor, unknown, 
wise man, with the right-wisdom in his heart, is forced into 
the bearing of burdens and the taking of responsibilities ; 
and he goes on from the first with modest bearing and 
steady course, never failing, never shrinking, never disap- 
pointing the desire of his fellows, steadily growing in grace 
and power, and at last by common consent is called great, 
although in fact he is only one golden lump, well refined, 
extracted from the ore of our common nature by the heat 
and power of the self-fed and consuming fire of an inward 
purpose. 

We see herein the reason why Unitarianism has been 
forced, in the interest of righteousness itself, to protest 
against all forms of moral teaching which set the motive for 
action outside of the individual reason and conscience. All 
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virtue which takes its strength from the drawing power of 
the prize offered must be unsteady and superficial, even 
though the prize be the favor of God himself, and the eter- 
nal enjoyment of his heaven. The preacher said, “ Better is 
it to have virtue and to have no children.” Unitarianism 
goes further, and says, “ Better is it to have virtue and to 
have no immortality than to be virtuous because the wages 
of virtue are great.’ 

We come now to that which I shall make short for your 
patience’ sake, but which I wish to leave in your mind as my 
final and inclusive statement. As I read history and human 
life, this interior, noble, self-compelling obedience to law, and 
this upspringing gladness and content to make right-wisdom 
the law of one’s inner life and the shaper of one’s outward 
conduct, never did, never will, and never can reach its high- 
est form when entirely and wholly divorced from what we 
commonly mean by religious belief in its highest forms. I 
do not mean some general uplooking and uplifting of the 
will. I mean a definite and steady upreaching of the whole 
life towards moral being, not of this world, with some clearly 
defined and definite expectation of an opportunity to exer- 
cise the moral nature greater than this little life of ours 
ever has given or ever can give. Martineau would have 
been less great than he is, could he not have made his own 
_ the naive confession which he puts into the mouth of the 
agnostic: “If once you allow yourself to think about the 
origin and the end of things, you will have to believe ina 
God and immortality.” * 

I stop but one moment to meet the objection that some 
of the noblest forms of ethical character are exhibited to-day 
by men and women who have none of this faith. Take, if 
you please, Matthew Arnold, with his famous formula,—* A 
Power not ourselves which makes for righteousness,’— and 
George Eliot, with her still more famous and winning song 
of “The Choir Invisible ”; and of both of them I say, The 
ideal they had they did not unfold. They took an ideal 
which had been wrought into their lives by others, and 
which they would have been powerless to create, and tried 





* Study of Religion, preface, p. vii. 
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to adapt it to agnostic forms of thinking, and had little suc- 
cess in so doing. It is not always necessary that, in a given 
case, a noble religious belief shall accompany a high moral 
ideal. But, before any man shall have attained to a high 
moral ideal, some man must have preceded him with that 
generous thought of human nature which always sees a 
chance for it better than earth and time can give. The 
winning ideal, once let loose in human thought, can live 
long outside its native air of heaven; but, exiled too long, it 
must pine away and die. 

Truth is the basis of duty. Right thinking is the guide 
of feeling, and furnishes the rule of conduct. Nowit ought 
not to be necessary to assert that duty is most nobly en- 
throned, and is most loyally obeyed, where God has been 
honored and man has been regarded as his offspring. But 
it does happen to be necessary to assert that just now, be- 
cause our Christian civilization has produced a choice hand- 
ful of noble-hearted men and women who, for the moment, 
do not connect in thought their enthusiasm for humanity 
with the great thought which gave it birth. Prove that 
through the ages no increasing purpose runs, and that man 
will never have any knowledge of this universe beyond 
what he can learn standing on the crust of this earth, or in 
flying perchance a league above it among the clouds,— 
prove that, and not instantly, but soon, the thought con- 
cerning the worth of human nature and its possibilities will 
begin to shrink. Some things that now seem worth doing for 
the poor, the sick, the wicked, will seem useless tasks and 
burdens, to be cleared away by harsh measures, if necessary. 

I believe that men never began to work for Man until, 
latent or confessed, there began to stir within them the 
thought that Man was immortal, and that no pains taken in 
his behalf could be wholly fruitless. I do not believe that 
any man ever began to take interest in the refuse and dregs 
of human society, and to regard with compassion individuals 
who were horrible to contemplate, until into his thought, 
and from his thought into his imagination, and from his im- 
agination into his sympathies, began to move the awakening 
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suggestion that this brute, this beast, this demoniac outcast, 
was of kin to himself, and not only might have been a man, 
but might yet be one. At least, there must have been pity 
for one fallen from so high a place and so noble a fortune, 
and some desire to get the dreadful remains out of sight and 
decently cared for,—a suggestion which does not haunt us 
when we see a cur that has missed his destiny, a dog that 
has had his day. As the imperious call of duty is not heard 
in the higher ranges of the soul until the soul-awakening 
truth is heard, so also the inspiring shout of freemen is 
never heard, and never has been heard anywhere around 
the girdle of the earth, until there has been proclaimed “the 
liberty of the sons of God.” After that has been heard, 
liberty, fraternity, equality, may become the battle-cries of 
those who disbelieve in God and deny the immortality of 
man. But their inspiration is borrowed; or, rather, it is the 
natural expression of a nature which by the truth has been 
set free. 

It is for this reason that the benefactions and the training 
in righteousness of our Church have been marked by such 
breadth of humanitarian zeal. Our Church has taught us 
that we are not merely to do our duty to all men: it has 
also added the inspiring assurance that all men are worthy 
of our best. We have been taught that, even when a man 
discharges the most common obligations of the citizen, he is 
in a real sense doing that which may reach to the farthest 
bounds of the universe and the latest hour of time. Hence 
it follows that, so greatly out of proportion to the numbers 
of her children, our Church has furnished the men and 
women who have done the public work of statesmanship, 
reform, and philanthropy. 

When one is thinking of the external inducements to 
virtue, the prizes that religion offers may be somewhat 
lightly set aside on the ground that virtue that is paid for 
is not of the right tincture. But, when one is thinking of 
the motives to the righteous life which spring up in profa- 
sion out of the great revelations and companionships which 
religion opens to man, he must be singularly blind to the 
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causes and springs of action who can say that they can be 
left out of the account and man still retain all the motives 
of the righteous life. That capital “If,” of which I spoke 
as the sign of virtue in the lower stages of the utilities, as- 
sumes majestic proportions when one thinks of himself as 
in debt for a universe, in debt to an Eternal Spirit for life, 
in debt for the gift of an immortal possibility. If you would 
be worthy of your kin, if you would have, or be, or do, what 
your kinship implies and requires of you, some very lofty 
virtues are in order. Those virtues may or may not have 
commercial value. They may or may not assist you in the 
pursuit of what men call happiness. But they are impera- 
tive, nevertheless, on all who are moved by a sense of honor, 
and who have attained to the right-wisdom. The imperious 
sense of responsibility felt by all well-born creatures, the 
mysterious debt which oppresses the conscience of every 
man, and is confessed in that primitive word I ouGHT, gets 
its final sanction only when one looks up with loving grati- 
tude to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, and says, 
“T ought, because to Thee I owe life, love, liberty, and the 
delights of all my conscious being.” In other ways we get 
our philosophy of ethics, in other ways we get our science 
of morals, in other ways we learn how to order the exter- 
nal affairs of life; but for the supplying of motives no 
way has been invented so fruitful as the spirit of sonship, 
which is the essence of the noblest form of religion that has 
yet appeared upon the earth. Out of this flow reverence 
for that which is great and inimitable for the beauty of 
its goodness; ambition to fill out somewhat the outlines of 
the noble career suggested to immortal creatures; hope that 
the dream of goodness is not a delusion, but a reflection 
of the solid realities of the eternal life of which we are a 
part; and, above all, love for human creatures, not merely 
because they are agreeable, but because they are our broth- 
ers by a tie which reaches above us all, and makes the dis- 
tinctions of human society to be trivial. Benevolence flows 
from this in a stream which could never have been supplied 
by the (in comparison) petty sentiments of personal friend- 
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ship, family affection, tribal partiality, the most magnani- 
mous patriotism, or cosmopolitan sympathy. These grow 
thin as they widen. The Christ-like spirit is intense in pro- 
portion to its breadth and the volume of its increasing 
stream. Every part and possibility of the universe which 
comes within our reach or our hope must be drawn upon, 
that the man of God may be thoroughly furnished for every 
good work; or (as Charles G. Ames puts it) “we need not 
only ethical culture, but total culture.” 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


While women to-day clamor for equality with men, dif- 
ferentiation of sex was at no time so marked. While the 
expansion of civilization in our century has widened the 
avenues open to them as workers, it has none the less 
divorced the interests of their every-day life from those of 
man. However narrow in former days the scope of woman’s 
life, so long as it was centred in the home, it was essentially 
interwoven with the interests, cares, and anxieties of the 
man. 

That this condition of social matters narrowed the intel- 
lectual horizon of the woman was unfortunately unavoid- 
able; but, if such was the case, it certainly, on the other 
hand, emphasized and strengthened the qualities of the heart. 
Motherhood, in its unselfish devotion, was the exquisite 
bloom of centuries of wifely submission ; for it must not be 
forgotten that there is a wide distinction between maternal 
instinct, or pride in the prosperity of offspring, and that 
self-sacrificing devotion to the home and children which 
stands out in the history of the past as the brightest star in 
the crown of womanhood. 

To bear children, to rejoice in their number, to labor un- 
ceasingly for their welfare, to care more for the caresses of 
“baby fingers, waxen touches,” than for the plaudits of the 
world or the doubtful victories of social pre-eminence, were 
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the aims of those worthy women whose chief glory lay in 
their sons, and whose joy found its completion when the 
children’s children clustered about their knees to listen to 
oft-told tales of their parents’ childhood. 

Women in those days possessed their own kingdom in 
absolute security. If its boundaries were contracted, they 
were secure. No intruder competed with the mother for the 
affections which were hers by right of unselfish devotion. 
If hers was not the voice of authority in the home, if she 
yielded the palm of rule to the father, it was not her hands 
that held the rod. “ Mother” represented love, and to her 
bosom came all the pain, suffering, and sorrow. She was 
healer, comforter, friend. If imagination conjures up the 
stern grandmothers of earlier generations, it fails to conceive 
of their sternness in motherhood. Where it is met with in 
history, it is always with an unpleasant feeling of surprise, 
which is in itself evidence of its rarity. The mother of the 
Wesleys, for instauce, teaching the infants in her arms not 
to cry, showing them the rod instead of the kiss,—we revolt 
against it, and feel, as we scan the record, that it is little 
marvel that sons and daughters alike suffered in after life 
from repression and timidity, and sought in other homes 
sympathy and love. 

In the animal world, even among domestic pets, it is rare 
to find a female who at some period of existence has not 
borne offspring; but in the world of men it is far otherwise. 
Moreover, at the most active period of life there is always 
a doubt as to the future. Young women who do not marry 
in their teens feel that their entering upon wedlock later is 
questionable, and turn their thoughts, unwillingly, it may 
be, and hesitatingly, to other possibilities. Hence we have 
always a large fund of superfluous energy waiting oppor- 
tunity, which, not finding favorable occasion for exercise, is 
apt to turn inward upon the possessor and create uneasiness 
and disturbance. Custom, and ages of civilized aspiration, 
marked very rigidly the different spheres of the sexes; but 
in every century, as we glance over the pages of history, 
alike ancient and modern, we find the one overstepping the 
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“boundaries of the other. There have always been women, 
from the time of Semiramis downwards, playing a prominent 
part in public life, as there have in every age been feminine 
and emasculated men. But this in itself does not in the 
least degree affect the real question, which has been and 
must be determined entirely by the inherent qualities of the 
sexes, and not by any unusual development, in either, of the 
qualities ordinarily belonging to its opposite. 

Women to-day, in considering their rights, are apt to for- 
get that no social conditions can really affect their moral 
standing as women. As to-day all avenues, with one excep- 
tion, are open to them, the important question of rights is 
practically settled. Men themselves as a class have only 
recently been held equal in this matter of suffrage ; and no 
other restriction is to-day placed upon the actions or ambi- 
tions of women. ‘The occupations open to their selection 
embrace a very wide field, far more so than is generally 
supposed. It may be well to give the list of the recognized 
means by which women, from choice or necessity, earn to-day 
a living upon an equal footing with men; for, if it be true 
that they are often underpaid, and in that one point have the 
right to deplore an apparent inequality, it must not be for- 
gotten that this is so, and must always remain so, as a ques- 
tion of market values, and that by natural causes alone it 
can be met and conquered. Women producing work of 
equal value with men’s work can command equal compensa- 
tion for it. Women occupying responsible positions in any 
field —for instance, as editors, managers, or physicians — 
exact and receive salaries and fees equal to those of male 
competitors, or, if they do not, are themselves blameworthy. 
If in inferior situations the same fact does not hold good, it 
is because, unwilling as we are to admit it, they are not in 
business ability or in physical capacity the equals of the men 
with whom they compete. 

This, I am well aware, is not a popular view of the in- 
equality so often insisted upon between the rewards of 
women’s work and man’s, but that it is just I am well con- 
vinced. My own experience as a worker has conclusively 

3 
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proved true that failure in any line of work is the fault of * 
the individual, and that the question of woman’s wages is 
one of abstract market value, dependent upon two causes,— 
one the demand for the article she can offer or produce, the 
other the thoroughness of her work. So long as she expects 
to find easier conditions in any branch of industry on ac- 
count of sex or necessity, so long competition will mean for 
her disappointment and failure, for the necessary reason that 
business recognizes, and can recognize, nothing but actual 
values. The fact that an unsalable article is offered by a 
woman does not make it less unsalable in the open market ; 
aud the sooner women recognize this undeniable business 
fact, the sooner they will enter, upon equal terms with men, 
the apparently inexhaustible avenues of money-earning.* 

The old cry of injustice to women in the fact that avenues 
of industry were not open to them is thus shown to be no 
longer possible, and least of all in a country where intelli- 
gence has admitted women to the church and bar, where 
they occupy positions as captains of steam-vessels, and are 
found, in fact, in every department of labor. 

It is a curious satire upon female labor to find the ques- 
tion of the employment of women discussed from entirely 
different stand-points by the sexes themselves,— women 
clamoring more and more earnestly for equal rights in pro- 
portion as they are yearly in fuller possession of them; men, 
as humanitarian principles gain strength, urging the regu- 
lation of women’s labor by law, women and children being 
specially considered in factory acts and the like. 





* The following list of these avenues is from a reliable source (Bebel’s Woman 
in the Past, Present, and Future). The enumeration is certainly sufficient contradic- 
tion of any assertion that women are excluded from the business world. ‘They are 
engaged in the cotton, linen, and woollen branches of manufacture, in cloth and 
spinning factories, in printed calico and dyeing works, in steel pen and pin factories, 
in sugar and paper mills,in bronze works, in glass and china works, in glass-painting, 
in silk spinning and weaving, in ribbon-making, in soap, candle, and India-rubber 
works, in wadding and mat factories, in the carpet and portfolio and card-board 
branches, in the making of lace and trimmings, in embroidery, in the shoe and 
eather trade, in jewelry, in galvanoplastic institutions, in the refining of oil and fat, 
and in chemical factories of all kinds, in the treatment of rags and refuse, in bust 
manufactories, in wood cutting, in wood engraving and earthenware painting, in the 
making and cleaning of straw hats, in potteries, in the tobacco industries, in glue and 
gelatine factories, as glovers, curriers, and hatters, in the making of toys, in flax and 
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The truth is, the whole woman question has undergone a 
radical change in the last twenty years. Women have in 
fact obtained that which they desired, practical equality 
with man in all fields but one. The point of interest to us 
is not, Shall women be considered as equal to men in the 
law? because they already are so, substantially ; but, What 
are women gaining in moral value by the changes already 
brought about, and by the manifest extension of their king- 
dom? What, in short, is woman’s aim to-day ? 

The old-fashioned orthodox idea, that “ her desire shall be 
to her husband,” no longer holds itsown. Asa “help meet” 
for man, woman finds her sphere contracted and insufficient. 
She has asserted herself so successfully against such limited 
ideals that they no longer exist. The number of single 
women entering the labor field increases yearly ; and domes- 
ticity is certainly losing much of its charm, from causes upon 
which space does not permit us to enter. Their existence 
is fully recognized. The question of interest lies rather in 
that which in the future shall be the aim of woman, when 
she has gained full possession of the kingdom to which she 
lays claim. Can she, as coworker and coequal with man 
in every branch of industry, retain the sceptre of the past? 
or must she, in entering the lists with man, relinquish that 
which in earlier times has been her glory and happiness,— 
the kingdom in which she ruled supreme, that of the home? 
Will she, as the years bring still wider opportunity, retain the 
moral ascendency of past ages? Will respect for feminine 
purity, for elevated motherhood, for the consecration of 


shoddy mills, in the cleaning of feather beds, in brush and wafer factories, in making 
looking-glasses, explosive materials, gunpowder, and phosphorus matches, in arsenic 
factories, in the tinning of iron and the dressing of stuffs, as printers and composi- 
tors, in polishing precious stones, in lithography, in photography, chromolithography 
and metachromotype, in brick-making and iron-foundering, in-metal works, in the 
construction of houses and railways, in mines, in the transport of barges on rivers 
and canals, in horticulture, agriculture, and cattle-breeding, and in all the manifold 
industries connected with these pursuits, and in all those industries which have been 
considered their monopoly, making of women’s linen and clothing, dressmaking, 
millinery, as saleswomen, and lately more and more as clerks, copyists, teachers, 
stenographers, typewriters, telegraph operators, writers in every branch of literature, 
translators, and compilers. Beyond this we have thousands of women as domestic 
servants, shop-keepers, bar-maids, and attendants in hotels, restaurants, and liquor- 
saloons, to say nothing of laundries and large dyeing and cleaning houses. 
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family life, remain as a possibility for man in the future, as, in 
spite of all evidence often brought forward to the contrary, 
it certainly has been in the past? Is the aim of woman as 
a moral being likely to be higher and nobler in the future 
than it was when her ambitions were limited to the bearing 
and bringing up of children, when she was content to be the 
loadstar of a man’s aspirations, the mother of his sons, the 
keeper of his honor? 

This is the important question ; for, argue as we may for 
or against woman’s equality of rights, it is clear that in the 
evolution of our century she is rapidly gaining them. The 
citadel of equality, so long besieged, is destined to yield; and 
the only really vital question now is this: What will be the 
aim of woman when she possesses the entire kingdom, when 
she reigns as equal sovereign with man? Will it be to gain 
a higher standard of moral purity, to raise man from the 
lower region of money-getting into the purer atmosphere of 
philanthropic spending, or will it be to relinquish the self- 
sacrificing happiness of motherhood and sisterhood for the 
gratification of less worthy ambitions of wealth and fame? 
Will woman in the future be more nobly feminine in aim 
and action, or will she, in gaining every attainable right, lose 
that which is of more value than any,— her own soul? 

This is the vital question for woman to-day. We read 
much of her efforts, her privations, her ambitions, in this 
hurrying century: we seldom find allusion to that far more 
important aim which alone can determine whether her grow- 
ing interest in active life shall be for mankind a blessing or 
acurse. If woman as man’s ideal of purity and unselfish- 
ness must be sacrificed to woman as his equal and competi- 
tor, may not the future in some sort hold for woman a sadder 
realization of the futility of some of her ambitions than she 
at present conceives? It cannot fail to do so, unless, in 
singleness and purity of heart, her aim remains the attain- 
ment not of wealth, position, or fame, but of higher moral 
influence. 


JANET E. R. REEs. 


Stamford, Conn. 





The Kalevala. 


THE KALEVALA. 


In giving us this first complete English translation * of 
the fifty-two Runes which form the national Epic of the 
Finns, Mr. Crawford has supplied a long-felt lack. He has 
given all those interested in “folk-lore” and the religious 
history of man a useful and needed work, and has put 
before the general reader one of the most interesting tales 
of olden time. As we follow these wild and romantic 
adventures, we cannot help asking why this sole epic of 
the great Turanian race has not earlier been placed within 
reach of English readers. Certainly, it has no lack of 
intrinsic beauty or value. Only a very partial admirer, of 
course, would give it precedence to the Homeric songs or 
the great Hindu masterpieces, the Ramayana or the Maha- 
bharata. But it well deserves to rank next after these, as 
the world’s fifth great epic. That is the calm judgment of 
Max Miiller; and the reader who studiously explores the 
rich treasure-house of poetic beauty, legendary lore, viva- 
cious humor, and varied interest which the contents of the 
Kalevala supply, cannot well give a different verdict. In 
these ancestral lays there move before us all those mythic 
powers and marvels that awakened the worship of the Finn; 
and, in the graphic diction of these ancient bards, nature’s 
varied changes seem endowed with breathing life and person- 
ality. The buoyant swell of the northern billows, the fresh 
and frolicsome breezes which sway to and fro the Finland 
pines, seem to have inspired its rocking measures. 

It was only towards the middle of the present century 
that the Runes of the Kalevala, in any complete shape, were 
collected and written down. As early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, indeed, it was known that there existed among the 
Finns an interesting popular poetry of great antiquity. But 
the specimens obtained before the nineteenth century were 
very fragmentary. The first scholar who perceived that a 





* The Kalevala, the Epic Poem of Finland, into English. By John Martin Craw- 
ford. New York: John A. Berry & Co. 1888. 
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great number of these popular songs centred in the figure 
of Wainamoinen and who essayed to combine them into one 
whole, was Professor von Becker, in 1820. Inspired by his 
example, Dr. Lénnrot made numerous journeys into Fin- 
land, to gather together all the songs that he could find still 
existing among the people. With indefatigable industry, 
he haunted the peasants’ cottages, and wrote down every 
smallest scrap that he could collect from the lips of the 
peasant bards. He compared, pruned, and pieced his collec- 
tions together into the single great poem which they had 
originally formed, and in 1835 was able to give the world 
the national epic of Finland, over twelve thousand lines 
long, and baptized it with the name of the Kalewala, or the 
song of Kalewa; i.e., Finland. 

As to the author, origin, and age of the original Kalevala, 
all is shrouded in the mists of antiquity. Like the poems 
of Homer, it embodies a number of songs, originally more 
or less independent and of various ages. The traditional 
materials of which it is composed are undoubtedly of great 
antiquity. The evident traces of a rude and barbarous 
society, the pagan superstitions with which it is so thickly 
interspersed,— all testify that the original runes united in 
it are very old. But the equally plain traces of a subse- 
quent infusion of Christian ideas and traditions show that 
it was at a much later period (probably some time in the 
Middle Ages, after the process of Christianization had 
begun) that the epic was remodelled in the shape in which 
we now possess it. 

Poetry, indeed, as it has been said, seems almost the 
natural speech of the Finnish people. Their words run 
almost involuntarily into rhythmic form and melody. The 
very structure of their language helps them to this, as the 
vowels, the musical element of any tongue, are unusually 
well developed. The language, to be sure, only occasion- 
ally admits of a rhyme, and rhymes are not, therefore, con- 
stituent parts of the versification ; but it lends itself easily 
to alliteration, which is constantly employed. 

Another noticeable peculiarity in the form of the Finnish 
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poetry is that a second verse, or the last half of the same 
verse, is often the echo, in a slightly changed form, of what 
immediately precedes, varying it by the introduction of a 
new image or by repeating the thought in other words. 
As a consequence of this, the Finns have numerous names 
for every object in common use. The common metre of 
almost all their poetry is the eight-syllable trochaic line. 
This metre is one which, both in the simple form and with 
this peculiarity just mentioned of the echo, is already famil- 
iar to American readers through Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem of Hiawatha, which it is impossible for those ac- 
quainted with Finnish poetry not to suppose was modelled 
in its metrical form upon the Kalevala. 

Mr. Crawford, in his translation, has endeavored to repro- 
duce this original trochaic metre. The attempt was a bold 
one, for the genius of our language is not congenial to this 
type of verse. It seems at first sight one of the easiest. 
And, if the translator cares only for mechanical correctness 
and is content to let his muse sink into prosaic baldness, it 
is not difficult. But this very facility is apt to become fatal 
to its poetic character. Fiven Mr. Longfellow’s masterly 
skill in versification could not always hold Hiawatha 
above this doleful commonplaceness of diction into which 
it is always dragging down the English Pegasus. It is no 
wonder if Mr. Crawford’s translation also in many places 
sinks into bald and prosaic expressions, and hitches along in 
rather a tedious way. But there is many and many a pas- 
sage, on the other hand, that is admirably musical and grace- 
ful. On the whole, it may be said that Mr. Crawford chose 
rightly in making the effort to imitate the original metre. 
No other poetic form could possibly have given us so much 
of the peculiar music and spirit of the ancient epic. And in 
his handling of it Mr. Crawford has, on the whole, done re- 
markably well. 

The general subject of the Kalevala is the varied advent- 
ures of the three great mythical heroes and brothers, Waina- 
moinen, Ilmarinen, and Lemminkainen. These champions 
are no mortal men; but each is a demi-god, like the Hercules 
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of Greek mythology. They know the course of creation, 
the language of birds, and the divine origin of all things. 
They possess the power of miraculous transformation, chang- 
ing their shape at will, and sometimes even transforming 
their enemies. If they wish to cross a body of water or 
penetrate into a hostile country, they become fishes or birds. 
If pursued, their magic power enables them to cause a huge 
cliff to spring up from the depths of the water to obstruct 
the course of their pursuers. Their spells will even bring 
the dead back to life. But they are not omnipotent, or 
self-sufficing, or even invincible. When they forget the 
right spell, they are liable to be disabled, and they must 
have recourse to the supreme God to restore to them the 
breath of life. 

The epic contains fifty Runes. In the earlier ones, we 
have an account of the creation of the earth and the birth 
of Wainamoinen, the Finnish Adam, with accounts of his 
work in covering the barren earth with forests and planting 
it with barley, and of the various adventures which he and 
his brothers go through with in seeking their brides, and in 
performing the dangerous exploits commanded to them as 
the conditions of success in their wooing. The poem is en- 
riched by most picturesque episodes, such as the legend of 
the origin of iron, the explorations of Wainamoinen in the 
cavernous interior of the Earth-god, the feud of Kullerwo and 
Untamo, the magnificent festivities in honor of Ilmarinen’s 
wedding, the brewing of the beer, Ilmarinen’s golden bride, 
which he forges to replace the wife who has deserted him. 
The kernel of the epic, however, is to be found in the later 
Runes, which relate the story of the Sampo, a mysterious 
instrument, supposed to have been in the shape of a potent 
mill, which constantly grinds out food and wealth and all 
sorts of good things into the laps of those who possess it, 
just as the legendary mill of the Norse story ground out the 
salt that gave its briny taste to the sea. Ilmarinen, the 
wondrous smith and magician, second only to his brother 
Wainamoinen in supernatural knowledge, and in mechan- 
ical skill surpassing him, forges this enchanted machine for 
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the Queen of Pohyola, hoping to obtain from her in return 
the hand of her daughter in marriage. Although the mother 
has promised to give her daughter as a bride to Ilmarinen 
in return for this service, the young woman has a will of her 
own, and refuses him. But the mother queen has already 
securely locked up the Sampo in an iron mountain, behind 
innumerable bars and bolts; and Ilmarinen has nothing but 
his labor for his pains, and goes home brideless. But, at the 
instigation of Wainamoinen, the three brothers determine 
to make a raid into the Northland, and regain possession of 
the wonderful source of plenty. The undaunted queen calls 
upon her warriors to repel the invaders. Wainamoinen, as 
usual, trusts to his magic powers to accomplish his purpose. 
When the brothers had slain a monster pike sent against 
them to destroy their vessel, he made from its bones a won- 
drous harp, which henceforth plays a notable part in the 
wild adventures of the heroes. When this was completed, 
the singers of Wainola were in turn invited to play upon it. 
Under the hands of the most skilful, only notes of discord 
could be drawn from it; but, when Wainamoinen touched 
it, wondrous melody took the place of the previous disso- 
nance. Every living creature on earth, in sea, and in air, 
thronged around to listen in rapt attention to the songs of 
the magician. The beasts bounded from the woodland; the 
birds fell like snow-flakes from the skies; all the fair daugh- 
ters of Ether, seated on rainbows or crimson cloudlets, lis- 
tened in rapt attention. Day after day, from morn to eve, 
Wainamoinen played, and touched every one to weeping. 
Even from the hero’s own eyes sympathetic tears fell; and, 
sinking to the bottom of the blue sea, they became petrified 
into permanent drops of translucent beauty, the priceless 
gems of the deep, many-colored as the rainbow, beauteous 
jewels for the maidens’ necks. This was “ the origin of sea- 
pearls and the blue duck’s lovely plumage.” 

Possessing such a potent instrument, Wainamoinen needs 
not to resort to that clumsy weapon, the sword, to get the 
better of his enemies. He simply strikes the magic harp, 
and entrances every listener with its melody, until the whole 

4 
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population of Pohyola are sunk in an enchanted slumber. 
Then the brothers journey quickly to the mountain in 
whose deep vaults the Sampo has been buried. They force 
the nine locks with which it is secured, carry it back to 
their boat, and start gayly homeward; but on the fourth 
day, as they are nearing home, Lemminkainen prematurely 
sings a song of rejoicing, which awakens the Queen of the 
Northland and her people from their trance. When she 
finds the Sampo gone, she sends forth a thick mist and 
violent rain, which descend upon the flying brothers. In 
the terrible storm that follows, the magic harp falls into the 
sea. The heroes push forward with all their might; but, 
transforming herself into a mighty bird of the air, she over- 
takes them, and swoops down upon them with the armed 
troop of warriors whom she carries on her back. In the 
fierce struggle which ensues, the Sampo is broken to pieces, 
and lost in the flood. Only fragments of it are seen floating 
on the billows landward. Wainamoinen rejoices that so 
much at least of the enchanted source of prosperity has 
been brought within reach of his people; and he cries in 
rejoicing,— 

“ Thence will come the sprouting seed-grain, 

The beginning of good fortune, 

The unending source of plenty 


On the fertile plains of Suomi, 
On the meads of Kalevala.” 


But the enraged queen retorts that she will steal the sun 
and moon out of the sky, so that nothing will grow, and 
dire disease shall follow and destroy everything; and then, 
weeping and wailing, she departs 


“ To the land of cold and darkness. 
Only took some worthless fragments 
Of the Sampo to the people ; 

In the black sea left the handle. 
Hence the poverty of Northland 
And the famines of Pohyola.” 


In the next Rune, the 41st, Wainamoinen creates a new 
harp out of the branches of a slender birch-tree, which 
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one day in the forest had bemoaned to him its loneliness 
and its misfortunes, and of some of the golden ringlets of 
a forest maiden weaves the harp-strings, which are to be- 
come a source of eternal pleasure to the people of his land. 
Then he sings again, and all the people rejoice. Even the 
sun and moon come down to listen to the minstrel. But 
this very tribute to his skill proves the spring of terrible 
woe to his people; for, when the Queen of the Northland 
spies the heavenly luminaries thus near the earth, she 
pounces upon them, takes them captive, and hides them 
away in a mountain of the north, and at the same time 
steals all the fires from the homes of Kalevala. Ukko, the 
god of heaven, displeased at the darkness, then creates fire 
for a new sun and moon. Some of this fire falls to earth; 
and Ilmarinen, after many adventures, gets possession of it, 
and brings it to the dark homes of Kalevala, to blaze on 
their hearths. Wainamoinen invades the Northland, to re- 
lease the sun and moon from their imprisonment. Unable 
to do this, he returns home, and gets the aid of Ilmarinen 
to forge implements capable of forcing open the mountain 
where the heavenly luminaries are hid. In dread of the 
result, the hostile queen now voluntarily sets them free; 
and Wainamoinen greets their return with grateful songs. 
Such, in brief outline, is the narrative of the Kalevala. 
It must be confessed that the poem is very diffuse, and that, 
in some parts, the author, like the Greek father of epic 
poetry, unquestionably “nods”; but, on the whole, its liter- 
ary charms are great. In one point, it differs from most of 
the other great epics. It has none of that tragic note of 
impending doom which usually invests them, to so great an 
extent, with an atmosphere of gloom. Its spirit is cheerful 
and buoyant. Even when its heroes are plunged in the 
most terrible difficulties, they go through their wild advent- 
ures not merely with fortitude, but with zest and a certain 
jolly audacity. The author’s imagination is rich in weird 
and fanciful inventions. When he describes the pursuit of 
the flying heroes, what a graphic scene he paints of the 
straining oarsmen and the dashing foam and the strange 
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battle in their boat with the monster eagle and the men-at- 
arms perched on its back! When the power of Wainamoi- 
nen’s birchen harp is portrayed, he makes us see the bushes 
on the heath dancing with joy, and the pebbles in the brook 
bounding to the water’s brim and swimming about in glee. 
The crags hum an accompaniment to the strain, the men are 
dumb with delight, and tears of ecstasy run down the 
maidens’ cheeks. Even the wild beasts crouch enchanted, 
the fir-trees bow their heads, the flowers are filled with 
thoughts of love, and the very earth joins in joyful reverber- 
ations. Nor is pathos wanting. More than one passage is 
melodious with sad minor chords, full of tender melan- 
choly: for examples, the dying song of poor Aino, as she is 
about to cast herself into -the sea, and the laments of the 
bereaved mother and the sacred cuckoos, as together they 
mourn her loss. 

Especially noticeable is the humor that gives a racy flavor 
to the poem, as, for example, in the account of Wainamoi- 
nen’s adventures, when he seeks to learn from the Earth- 
god, Antero-Wipunen, the knowledge of the origin of things 
which he needs for certain spells. How shall the aged 
master of incantations be found? The first third of the 
way must be traversed on the point of a woman’s needle, 
the second stretch on the tip of a warrior’s sword, the third 
on the edge of a hero’s axe,—in short, the feat is impossi- 
ble. But Wainamoinen is equal even to these miracles, and 
at last finds the giant in the depths of an ancient forest. 
He is fast asleep, and appears to be a wooded mountain. 
Birches grow upon his shoulders, pine-trees above his brow, 
fir-trees in his mouth. He does not hear a word. So Wai- 
namoinen climbs down into the giant’s mouth, and runs his 
spear into the flesh. The giant stirs a little and swallows, 
and Wainamoinen is sucked down the huge shaft of his 
throat till he tumbles with a splash into the lake of the 
giant’s stomach. A recent devotee of the mind-cure relates 
how, as she was falling down a pair of stairs, she gave her- 
self a rapid metaphysical treatment, and escaped without a 
bruise. So the Finnish magician, seeing that he is in danger 
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of being drowned outright, improvises by his supernatural 
craft a magic skiff, which gently receives him as he falls; and 
in it he comfortably explores the subterranean labyrinths. 
The giant half wakes, and asks himself whether it was a 
sheep or a cow which he ate last, and dozes off again. Then 
Wainamoinen by farther incantations evokes a forge, and 
makes a bellows out of his sleeves, and sets to work wield- 
ing his sledge-hammer. Roused by this anvil chorus and 
by the sparks coming out of his throat, the giant resorts 
successively to the whole catalogue of his exorcisms; but 
Wainamoinen will not budge till he gets the information 
which he wants. So, at last, the Earth-god yields, tells the 
proper incantation for every desired miracle; and Waina- 
moinen allows him to fall back into that sleep which in 
these degenerate days, when supernatural beings have lost 
their powers, is his usual state. 

But we must hasten to the more important information 
which the Kalevala has for us, concerning the religious 
ideas and spiritual characteristics of the ancient Finnish 
mind. 

Taine, in the opening pages of his great work on English 
literature, likens the stiff leaves of an ancient book to a 
fossil shell or an imprint embossed upon stone of a creature 
which once lived and perished. Under the shell there was 
an animal; and behind the document, aman. As we study 
the shell to know the animal, so we study the literature of 
the past to know the man of ancient days. Beneath the 
shell of the Kalevala what shall we find? Certainly, it is 
no fine gentleman of our modern day that this Finnish fossil 
discloses, but a bold sea-rover, coasting the rocky promon- 
tories and crossing the stormy seas of the north, battling 
with elks and bears, threading the gloomy forests or dig- 
ging from the bowels of the granite mountains the precious 
gold and copper. To understand these wild myths, we 
must realize what a hard, dread season their winter was, 
close to the arctic circle as this land lay. What a terrible 
region that Northland was, which sent down on them such 
petrifying cold and blinding storms! What an enigma to 
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them was the flight of the summer heat, these brief winter 
days, and, in the more northern parts, the actual disappear- 
ance of the sun below the horizon during the arctic winter, 
—a terrible change, only to be explained as the work of 
hostile sorcerers and demonic powers! And what supreme 
heroes and objects of grateful worship would those beings 
naturally become to whom the people believed that they 
owed the return of spring and the reappearance of the sun! 

In a land of such intense and sudden atmospheric changes, 
it is not strange that the common folk should have come 
to believe in wizards and enchantments. It is not strange 
that they should find the explanation of their climatic 
vicissitudes ‘in the struggles of the two great hostile powers 
of the north and the south, the evil and the good wonder- 
workers. It is this eternal conflict of nature’s forces that 
supplies the web on which the various scenes of the Kale- 
vala are embroidered. As in the Persian and the Norse 
mythology, so here, also, the two contending hosts represent 
the perpetual struggle of light with darkness, of warmth 
with cold, of summer against devouring winter. The va- 
rious heroes, giants, kings, queens, and numerous anthropo- 
morphic divinities, stand each for some full nature-god or 
goddess of earlier time, and each preserves some readily 
recognized mark of the simpler and more pronounced physi- 
cal character which he possessed in former ages. Louhi, 
the queen of Pohyola, who has power through her ice-bands 
to imprison the seaman’s vessel, and in her rocky fastness 
locks up the source of all food and wealth, and even at 
times the sun itself, represents, of course, the power of cold 
or darkness. Tuonetar, the mistress of the black gulf, 
peopled with monster pikes and swans and water snakes,— 
the terrible hag who with fatal net, and long, rakelike claws, 
pulls down to destruction every one who ventures near her 
domains,— is, like the Pluto of the Greeks or the Naktigal 
of Assyria, an impersonation of the power of death. And 
Hiisi, with his retinue of serpents, author of all accidents, 
injuries, and catastrophes,—a very demon of mischief,— 
corresponds to the Loki of the Norsemen or the Ahriman of 
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the Parsis. He is usually represented as scouring the plains 
on his demon horse, Hiiden Ruuna, attended by the bird of 
evil, Hiiden Lintu, companions who seem to have been 
originally personifications of the icy and fatal north wind. 

These were the great enemies of the ancient Finn. 
Among his divine friends and champions, the chief and most 
beloved was Wainamoinen, the founder and patron of arts 
and civilization, the wise counsellor and inventor of music. 
He fills in Finnish mythology very nearly the place of 
Hermes in the Greek or Hea in the Assyrian pantheon. 
Tracing his parentage, as he does, to the union of the sea- 
spray and the air, born in the bosom of the waters, and 
beginning, as soon as he emerges from the sea, to plant 
the forests and make the barley sprout, he was originally 
an impersonation of the moist breezes that make the grains 
and fruit-trees grow, and as they sweep through the boughs 
of the birch-trees make of them olian harps, or, as they 
play over the waves where the great fish swim, give us 
strains of music such as no mortal hand can imitate. 
Sprung from such an origin, it is no wonder that Waina- 
moinen can traverse air and ocean as easily as the land, and 
understand the language of birds, or penetrate to the cav- 
ernous bowels of that sleeping giant, the earth. 

Similarly, in IImarinen, the Vulcan of the story, we have a 
reminiscence of the Fire-god, worshipped among all ancient 
nations. Ilmarinen represents, of course, not only the fire 
on the hearth, but the warmth and radiance of the sun- 
shine; and his famous hammer is the thunderbolt. Hence it 
is he, and none else, who can recover for the people the ball 
of fire which fell from heaven, and confine it on the hearth; 
and hence it is he alone who can fabricate the Sampo. 
For in the Northland the fire which cooks the food and 
melts the ore and warms the house is the most indispensable 
source of welfare. But though, like Sigurd and other solar 
heroes, Ilmarinen can find the golden treasures of the warm 
season, he cannot keep them forever. The powers of cold 
and darkness snatch them away again, just as, in the Edda, 
the Niflung brothers hide the Rhine-gold, and refuse to give 
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it up; and though the precious Sampo is for a time regained, 
yet soon it is lost once more, like the hoard of the dwarf in 
the Teutonic myth, in the secret depths of the waters. 

But what does Lemminkainen stand for, and why is he so 
merry and jocund always? Why else than because he is the 
happy summer time, who loves and is loved by all? Hence 
his dashing and repeated journeys, now venturing boldly 
into the north and capturing its princesses and treasures, 
now retreating to the far south and passing his days in 
amorous delights, making every young bride a mother and 
every plant and tree fruitful, while his former home is laid 
waste by the destructive hosts of the Northland. Hence, 
also, like the sunny, golden-haired Baldur, though his mother 
had protected him, as she thought, with exorcisms against 
every possible foe, there was one whom she overlooked (the 
black snake of winter); and, when Lemminkainen’s time 
came, nothing could save him from the fatal bite, and he 
goes down to the realms of death. Like Osiris, however, 
his mother is able, when the months of gloom and search 
are past, to find the scattered parts of his body, reunite the 
dissevered members, reanimate her dead son, and give him a 
fresh lease of life,— the new summer’s season of beauty and 
joy. 

But it is not only these three great physical powers, air, 
fire, and summer, that are represented in the Finnish pan- 
theon, but every prominent element of nature has its divinity 
or tutelar spirit, more or less personalized. Originally, the 
grand natural objects themselves, in their respective mate- 
rial forms, were doubtless regarded as mighty living beings 
of a superior order and worshipped as such. In the next 
stage of theological development, the Finnish mind conceived 
the various physical realms or great objects of nature as each 
governed by corresponding spirits or supernatural personal- 
ities, their haltiat, or genii. These haltiat were all immortal, 
but were of various grades, the lower ones, whose natural 
domains were small, being subservient to the greater deities, 
who ruled the larger realms of nature. In his own sphere, 
each of these gods was an independent power, knowing no 
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master in that particular domain. These greater gods are 
usually spoken of in pairs, a divine lady accompanying each 
divine lord. Chief among them are Pevie, the Sun-god, 
and Kun, the Moon-god ; Ahto, the host of the waves, who 
lives with his cold and cruel-hearted spouse, Wellamo, at 
the bottom of the sea; Maa-eme, mother-earth, and Tapio, 
the Forest-friend, who is represented as a tall and slender 
divinity, wearing a long brown beard, a coat of tree moss, 
and a high hat of fir-leaves. Each of these has a numerous 
family of sons and daughters and servants, presiding over 
subordinate sections of the larger natural realm. 

Higher than any of these various deities and spirits, how- 
ever, there is one god who rises in venerable majesty above 
all as the first and greatest of deities, Ukko, the ancient 
one. He is called in the Kalevala “the god of the breezes,” 
“the father of the heavens,” “the creator of all things.” He 
is represented as sitting on a cloud, bearing on his shoulders 
the firmament: the lightning is called his sword, and the 
rainbow his bow. His original name was probably that by 
which still he is so often called in the Kalevala; namely, 
Jumala, “the thunder-home,” a name which points back to 
a time when the sky itself was regarded as a living, divine 
being. In the form in which we now have the Kalevala, 
Ukko is already indicated as the great creator from whom 
all power is derived, and who can give succor even when all 
other help fails. In the earlier pagan traditions, he is by 
no means so prominent nor so active. Nevertheless, his 
shadowy form, even there, towers above all as the most 
august of the pantheon. 

In regard to worship, the ideas of the Finns seem quite 
primitive. There is, strange to say, no trace of sacrifices to 
the gods from the beginning to the end of the Kalevala. 
The chief means which were employed to obtain the favor 
of the gods were invocations of various sorts. When dan- 
ger threatened, or release from disease was sought, or a 
journey was begun, the guardian divinities of water, forest, 
earth, and air, were invoked; and, if those supplications did 
not effect what was desired, then, as a last resort, Ukko, the 
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great creator, was appealed to. The supplications to the 
good gods were almost always accompanied by curses and 
objurgations of the evil powers, such as the divinity of 
pains, the iron that caused the wound, and especially Hiisi, 
the arch-fiend and his imps, bidding him begone, or direst 
punishment would be his. Occasionally, however, as in the 
45th Rune, the evil power is addressed in flattering terms, 
and implored as a favor to take himself away to some cavity 
in the mountains or some depth of the sea. To make the 
exorcism effective, certain magic salves are used or peculiar 
ceremonies resorted to. 

In all these magic arts, the most important thing, it was 
believed, was the use of the right name of the supernatural 
beings concerned, and conjurations with the correct formula 
of words. To be able to know this, the wizard should be 
acquainted with the causes of things and with the supernal 
powers that watch over and direct the events of the world. 
Hence, the long list of names used in these exorcisms and 
the enumeration of every possible source from which the 
good desired or the evil to be expelled may have come. 
When Wainamoinen forgets this origin of things, his power 
over that realm deserts him, and he has to go and inquire 
concerning it of some deity or seer who can supply him 
with the needed information. 

The philologists as well as the mythologists have found 
much of interest in the Kalevala. One of the curious facts 
which they have brought to light is that the language does 
not belong to that Aryan family in which most European 
tongues are included, but belongs to the Ural Altaic 
family, and stands in the very closest relation with the 
tongue spoken by the people of ancient Akkad, the prede- 
cessors of the Assyrians in the Euphrates valley, whose 
cuneiform inscriptions in such great numbers have been 
recently excavated and deciphered. The Finnish tongue 
is therefore a member of the great Mongoloid family to 
which the Chinese belongs. Moreover, of all the members 
of this linguistic family, it is the tongue that stands nearest 
to the ancient Aryan language. Indeed, eminent philolo- 
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gists have considered it the connecting link between these 
two great families. It is therefore a most noticeable fact 
that the religion and mythology of the Finns stand in 
a similar close relation to the races and nations to which 
ethnologically they are related. Of all Mongoloid nations, 
none other has a mythology so akin to the Aryan; and in 
its religious ideas and practices the faith and rites of ancient 
Akkad seem to have come to a second birth. 

As in the belief of the builders of Birs Nimroud, every 
part of nature had its Zi, or tutelar spirits; and most of 
the great natural domains had a pair of divinities, the 
supernatural Lord and Lady ruling over them. So was 
it in the ancient Finnish faith. Among the chief gods, 
we find the same nature powers, playing substantially the 
same parts. The réle of Ukko in Finland is the same as 
that of Anu, the Heaven-god of the people of Akkad. The 
réle of Wainamoinen was played by Hea-chan (or Dagon, as 
the Pheenicians called him), the Fish-god, who rose out of the 
Persian Gulf, and introduced agriculture, civilization, and 
knowledge among the dwellers by the Euphrates. That 
same reliance on magic arts to drive away pestilences, dis- 
cover mysteries, or overcome an enemy, which is so promi- 
nent in the Kalevala, characterized equally the popular faith 
of ancient Akkad. It was all of three thousand years before 
the Kalevala was committed to writing that the great magic 
collection of Asshurbanipal was collected. But the exorcisms 
by which in the 9th Rune the flow of Wainamoinen’s blood 
was quenched, or in the 45th Rune the pestilence is driven 
away, read almost like translations from the hieroglyphic 
records. So the myth of the origin of the world from a 
primitive divine egg, as given in the 1st Rune, is substantially 
the same as the account of creation in Chinese legend. 
When we recall the immense geographical distance and the 
still wider distance in time that separates Finland and its 
literature from Mesopotamia and China and their periods 
of literary production, these resemblances are most remark- 
able. 


In the old fairy stories, the touch that awakens the sleeper 
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to enjoy the long-awaited sunshine is at the same time the 
prelude to the fatal end. So it was likewise with the poetic 
blossoming of the race of Kalewa. The wave of civilization, 
whose first stirrings roused from slumber the literary faculty 
of the people to crystallize the childlike fancies and naive 
guesses of the Finnish spirit in those wild and graceful 
legends, was soon to submerge the fairy palace beneath 
foreign billows that were almost fatal to it. The old-time 
superstitions had a foe to meet more powerful than all the 
magic arts of Louhi. 

In the 50th Rune, appended to the original Kalevala,a 
Christian reviser (who in spite of his new faith had evidently 
a tender sympathy with, not to say a melancholy regret for, 
the dying paganism) has told the story in true poetic form, 
albeit with a curious mixture of heathen superstition and 
Christian legend. 

In the house of the great Father (so runs the Rune) grew 
a beautiful child, Maryatta, full of grace, humility, and 
modesty, ever chaste. She loved all living creatures so 
much that she would touch no flesh, and her chosen occupa- 
tion was to care tenderly for the lambs. As she led them to 
the best pastures, no snake or reptile presumed to touch 
her. Thus the beautiful child lived with her mother as an 
innocent virgin and shepherdess, until one day a mountain- 
berry begged her to pluck it, for no one had ever noticed it. 
Out of compassion, Maryatta consents. But the berry is a 
supernatural agent; and in due time, in a stable which she 
seeks as a retreat, a babe is born to her. On the heights of 

Tapio’s mountains, among the horses, 


“ A babe was born and cradled, 
Cradled in a woodland manger, 
Of the virgin, Maryatta; 

Pure as pearly dews of morning, 
Holy as the stars of heaven.” 


But one day, as she holds the child on her lap, it mysteri- 
ously disappears. Maryatta seeks everywhere for him. But 
not even the moon nor the stars know where he is. At last, 
the sun, appealed to, rejoices her with its assurance that it 
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knows well the lovely infant, and directs Maryatta to a 
swamp where the babe is found. Then she carries the 
young child to her own home, where he grows up in beauty, 
daily gathering strength and light and wisdom. No one knew 
what name to give him. His mother called him “ Flow’ret,” 
but others, “Son of Sorrow.” To baptize him, the aged 
Virokanas, guardian spirit of the wilderness, is called in. 
But he is not willing to pronounce the sacred formula until 
the child has been approved by some sponsor. Wainamoinen 
is asked to perform this office. But he conceives an instinc- 
tive hatred to the child, and advises that they throw him 
back into the swamp where he was found, and break his 
head with a club. Then the young babe opens its mouth 
and reproves Wainamoinen, foretelling speedy retribution 
upon him for his cruelty. The aged Virokanas now promptly 
baptizes the child, and blesses him as the future king of 
Karyala and ruler over all things. It is the proclamation of 
the new Christian dispensation, and the sign of the fall of 
the pagan faith and society of which Wainamoinen was the 
tutelar divinity. Wainamoinen, deeply chagrined and fore- 
boding the coming downfall of the old order, conjures up by 
his spell a magic boat of copper, and, seating himself in it, 
sings his farewell song : — 


“ Let the fair days come and vanish, 
Let dear morn and eve alternate 
And in sunshine life glide sweetly ; 
Yet a time shall dawn upon you 
When mankind shall miss my strong aid, 
Need and seek once more my succor 
That I make anew the Sampo, 
Richly pour out magic plenty, 
Sun and moon bring back to heaven, 
And restore sweet song’s enchantment 
To the land of the Suomi.” 


Thus sadly singing, Wainamoinen raised his sail, slipped 
over the murmuring seas till he reached the very rim of the 
horizon. There, at the farthest outposts of the earth, at the 
verge of heaven, he waits in his magic boat. When the sun- 
set sky glows and flames like molten metal, can you not still 
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see the gleams which the mystic barge of copper flashes 
back to us? But, though the ancient magician has himself 
departed forever, he left behind him, to the everlasting joy 
of the Finnish nation, his magic harp,— that divine gift of 
music with which he endowed the bards of Finland, and the 
beautiful songs which recount his exploits. 

Such is the pathetic end of the great epic. Undoubtedly, 
the advent of Christianity and civilization was, upon the 
whole, a great benefit to the Finns. Neverthelesss, for the 
cause of literature and poetry, the student feels like drop- 
ping a tear for the death-sentence which Christianity has 
pronounced upon these picturesque divinities and these 
graceful myths, and deplores that they can live no longer in 
the faith of reason. The poetic soul may even be excused 
if there are moods, more or less brief, when he feels that he 
would rather be a pagan, sucking in these wild legends with 
his mother’s milk, than, in the modern critical spirit, relegate 
these enchanting strains of Wainamoinen’s harp to the limbo 
of outgrown superstitions. 

And, seriously, in these fantastic imaginings and in the 
eager searchings of these childlike hearts, is there not still 
something of worth for us, judged even by the standard of 
religion and in the interests of faith itself? As we walk 
through the glittering ice-halls of this ancient petrified faith, 
we should not look upon its poetic crystals and mythic frost- 
forms merely with idle curiosity, but with a reverent eye we 
should seek to discern the truth that underlies its crude 
superstitions. Literally, of course, we can no longer receive 
these myths. But the essence of their ingenuous faith is 
as true now as then; namely, that nature is not dead, but 
alive. We have only to reduce the throng of indwelling 
spirits, which these old heathen believed in, to a single Om- 
nipresent, Divine Spirit, and we find in their naive beliefs a 
truth which Judaism with all its ethical exaltation missed, 
which popular Christianity even has generally overlooked, 
and which has only recently been rediscovered by the pro- 
founder leaders of Christian philosophy. And this truth is 
that the Divine is not simply an external Power working on 
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foreign and lifeless clay, but that God is an inward life, the 
interior artist and the moulding energy within all, present 
in mountain and forest as well as in humanity; in the beauty 
of the rainbow as in the grace of sainthood; in the daily 
law as in the exceptional miracle. Not until this grand 
truth of the indwelling God as the vital sap of creation’s 
framework ceases to be looked upon as an idle theory of 
philosophers, and becomes the common faith of our Christian 
masses, will man’s conception of the Divine have attained to 
its destined height and fulness. 

JAMES T. BrxsBy. 


WASSON’S ESSAYS.* 


This volume is put together, from end to end, with the 
felicity of handling, the intelligence, grace, and skill of 
which Mr. Frothingham has shown himself master in his 
literary work. We say this without reserve, having had 
much of its material put into our hands in manuscript, and 
so understanding better what a task it was to edit these 
clear and well-compacted pages from the mass that had 
grown slowly for many years, in the hope of effecting some 
one product that the world would not willingly let die, and 
had been left just so, out of very weariness, by the strong 
heart and skilled hand that had gathered it. Comparing 
the material and the result, it is a rare example of accom- 
plished and well-judged editorship. 

The reader turns first to the biography, which is the 
proper key to the thought that follows. It has been re- 
marked upon as lacking incident; but it gives us that which 
we care most to know. Happily, the period of childhood 
and boyhood is covered by an “autobiography,” which was 
written as a personal communication to Rev. J. F. Clarke,— 
the story of a life sternly repressed, told by the writer with 
singular candor, in a vein of characteristic reflection and 
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introspection, giving a clew to the disciplined vigor, the 
resolute self-reliance, the passionate conviction, the grave, 
even stern, and almost sombre cast of thought, which made 
the background of the sober and mellow glow of cheer we 
always found in him. 

The sketch which follows, from Mr. Frothingham’s hand, 
is (as we have intimated) largely the history of mental 
development and the growth of the maturer convictions 
embodied in the Essays. It is thus the history of a mind, 
or rather of a character, with only enough of incident to 
give body and framework to the inner life. We need 
refer to this part of the volume, only to say that Mr. Was- 
son was born in 1823, in a coast town of Maine, of hardy, 
heroic, and pious ancestry, of the sterner New England 
type; that, partially disabled in youth by the incident told 
in these pages two years ago,* he embarked on an intel- 
lectual career, studied theology in Bangor, and was settled 
as a “Calvinistic” preacher in Groveland, Mass., in 1851 ; 
that within a year or two his resolute temper of dissent had 
made him a liberal of the liberals, and that he came to be 
well known as an eloquent and courageous speaker in pulpit 
or on platform, and as a vigorous writer in several literary 
journals. He held brief pastorates in Boston and in Worces- 
ter; he often lectured or debated on the public platform; 
he was for three years storekeeper of the Custom House, 
and lived three years in Germany ; he spent the last years 
in West Medford, Mass., where he died, Jan. 21, 1887. He 
had been sharply galled by the yoke of a narrow bigotry in 
his childhood, and much of his earlier record is an earnest, 
almost bitter, protest against the joyless creed he had been 
reared in. His later thought, though tinged with something 
of this severity, was broad, wholesome, tonic, tempered 
with a poetic radiance, a sober cheer, and an ideal that was 
always noble and always fresh. 

In turning a pile of letters received some years ago from 
this loved and greatly honored friend, we have come upon 
a few sentences which we will copy here: as a perfectly 
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unstudied expression of his mood at the time, they help 
interpret the tone of thought and style of argument found 
in the “ Essays,” which are the deliberate record of his 
maturest conviction. In 1863 he writes :— 


I cherish no object more than that of giving root in our soil toa 
broad spiritual philosophy [he has just been speaking of the study of 
Comte and Spencer]; and am working for that as fast as my wretched 
little strength will allow. And therefore, if any statement made in this 
interest fails of entire precision and clsarness, I desire nothing more than 
to know it.... If I write three hours a day for three days in succession, 
I am utterly prostrated. I have to read lying down, and must pay for 
every hour of work or play with more than one hour of extreme pain. 
Therefore I am slow. 


Again in 1876, in commenting upon certain discussions 
as to the history and prospects of Liberalism, he writes as 
follows: — 


[ am tired of having that millennium stuck under my nose. But our 
people must have such a deal of hoping! Would not a little plain and 
cheerful courage serve for a change? Oh, no, we are to hope so much 
that there shall be no place for courage! The truth is that the American 
appetite for sweets has got into the American mind. If one does not 
offer us spiritual pastry and cake, we think ourselves shabbily treated. 
A diet of turnips would be better for a while, until we got back to an 
appet‘te for simpler things. I thank the provider who sets before me a 
liberal repast of plain dishes, neither peppered with sarcasm, nor sugared 
with optimism. One’s words should have that vein of gracious not- 
saying. His thoughts should be like the words on a printed page, with 
a margin of white silence about them. There are so many whose 
speech not only has no margin, but slops quite over the page, and spills 
itself into vacuity ! 

I confess that to me the universe, as one must now see it, seems at 
times appallingly cold, and I look back with a half-regret to the old fire- 
side view of the world, so snug and warm, with its good Father provid- 
ing for every want and soothing every distress, and its divine or semi- 
divine major-domo, aiding with infinite care to make things comfortable. 
But this view is no longer possible; and, besides, I am clearly of opinion 
that it has become nearly valueless as a means of moral support. At 
any rate, I must bear testimony for myself, that the more of such belief 
I spare, the more I find myself morally braced. Take the belief in per- 
sonal immortality, for example. I no longer lean upon it, and find it 
wholesome not to doso. I do not desy it, but must plant the foot upon 
what now is, not upon what may be hereafter. Indeed, my experience 
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teaches me more and more the virtue of abstinence in such matters. | 
speak only for myself: the case may be different with others. And yet, 
with the doctrine of immortality run into spiritism, who can help doubt- 
ing its use in the immediate future? It may one day be reborn, and 
come out better than new. Ia the mean time, duty and work are 
enough; and I find the simple diet invigorating. 


Stoic this doctrine may appear, rather than Christian ; 
and, indeed, Mr. Wasson, in the temper of his thought, was 
undeniably nearer to Aurelius and Epictetus than to the 
medieval or even the modern saint. Still, it has to be 
remembered that Greek Stoicism was the fount from which 
the doctrine of the Divine Word as the indwelling life of 
man flowed into Christian theology, and that thoughtful 
scholars have been struck with the marked parallelism be- 
tween the Stoic ethics and that of the apostle Paul,— whose 
view of human life is often no less stern and sombre than 
that which we have just been considering. Whatever else 
we may think of it, we cannot fail to see in this heroic, 
self-reliant temper one of the finest elements that go into 
such service to their generation as men like him are eager 
to render, without demand or expectation of reward.* 

This grave cast of thought, which deals with speculative 
problems only as the fringe or background to the positive 
tasks of intellect in a working world, sets most naturally 
in the direction of essays — that is, serious attempts — re- 
ligious, social, political. The first of these three, indeed, 
is quite likely to be merged in practical ethics: though 
Mr. Wasson was happily saved from this result by the 
fine vein of idealism, which utters itself with spontaneous 
melody in the best of his verse, which is distinctly and 
clearly religious as distinct from merely ethical. This vein 
of idealism, as we may say, running down from higher 
sources, brings with it, by a sort of birthright, the bright- 
ness. and gladness which are the peculiar boon of the relig- 


* Within a day or two before he died (from consumption of the lungs) he said to 
a member of bis household, ‘“ Do you happen to have met anywhere about the house 
an old friend,— Death ?” This is the nearest I have ever heard of him to anything 


that might indicate any impatience of spirit, even the natural longing to “ flee away 
and be at rest.” — Ep, 
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ious life. But, as we have seen, Mr. Wasson strictly de- 
nied himself all dallying with this roseate light of life, 
dreading too much, it may be, the weakening effect of this 
as of other moods of indulgence. Accordingly, the sober 
and constant bent of his thought was to the strictly ethical 
problems which touch the loftier and broader ranges of life 
as we actually find it: in short, the questions of political 
and social ethics. 

It had been well understood among his friends for years 
that his literary aim and effort had gradually been brought 
to bear upon the single task of producing an orderly treatise 
on the higher philosophy of civil government; and it was 
hoped that the preparation for this had gone so far that, 
with a little friendly oversight, and some light touches of a 
shaping hand, such a volume might be gathered as would be 
an adequate monument of the labor and long reflection that 
had already gone to the task. Two or three chapters had 
come almost into the shape that would justify the publish- 
ing as an unfinished treatise. But, whatever we might have 
hoped, no one who had looked into the material, in the 
shape it actually was in, could doubt the editor’s wisdom in 
presenting it in the form of disconnected essays, or frag- 
ments, in which light these chapters must be regarded. Of 
the intended treatise the most finished chapter, and perhaps 
the most original in argument and illustration, is the essay 
entitled “ Social Texture.” As characteristic as any of the 
writer’s style of thought is that under the heading “ Author- 
ity,” which probably includes the substance of a discourse 
which he once spoke of among his friends, from the signifi- 
cant text, Thou shalt. Again, as instructive an essay as any 
in this volume is the brief one entitled * The Puritan Com- 
monwealth,” which has not only a sagacious interpretation 
of the aim and motive of our Pilgrim founders, but quaint 
and delightful illustrations of that sense of moral order in 
civil society, so dear to his own heart. Other topics are 
“Nature the Prophecy of Man,” “ Unity,” “Conditions of 
Social Productiveness,” “The New Type of Oppression,” 
and “The Genius of Woman,” —eight essays in all. Their 
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general tone and character will be inferred from what has 
been already said. But it is worth while just to notice here 
the evidence they give of the writer’s strong recoil from rey- 
olutionary doctrinairism, from sentimental theory, from the 
popular clamor for “rights” as opposed to duties, from that 
lawless mood so common in recent days, which, demanding 
“equality ” first and last, rejects the natural empire of intel- 
ligence, and substitutes vague sentiment for moral vigor as 
the guiding force in a commonwealth. 

It was, accordingly, a cardinal principle with Mr. Wasson, 
that the natural right of every man to justice does not 
include the political right to the exercise of power over 
other men. A majority, except as a convenient way of ad- 
justing the political machinery, has no more a divine or uni- 
versal sanction than the single sovereign: one is just as 
liable to degenerate into a lawless tyranny as the other. 
We find in his words a somewhat stern and unsympathetic 
tone towards the dominant, at least the popular, temper of 
the day, regarding the duties, trials, and hopes of citizen- 
ship. It is not unlikely that this mood in him was exagger- 
ated by imagining himself to be more lonely in that con- 
viction than he really was: possibly he caught too much of 
the temper of protest from Carlyle; possibly the spirit of 
aggressive democracy, against which Carlyle lifted up his 
voice, is more rampant in England than here, where we 
have had more experience of the lengths it has run to, and 
have set up more barriers against it. Certainly, it is a 
striking thing to see a great political leader like Mr. Glad- 
stone, on one side of the water, apparently cheering on the 
rushing mighty wave of that popular movement, regard- 
less of all consequence, and a sober political thinker on the 
other side, pleading so strongly for authority against license, 
—and then to remember that the former is a statesman 
under a monarchy, and the other an ideal thinker whose 
very birthright was democracy; the one swept along by the 
swiftly rushing tide, the other making his brave stand 
against it! 


It follows from all this that these essays can never be 
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popular. Of purely literary quality,—the light, spontane- 
ous, infallible, inevitable touch of the masters of style,— 
there is not quite enough to make them, nervous and admi- 
rable English as they are, like Matthew Arnold’s, carry the 
day by very compulsion of the style, so as to force their 
way to acceptance, spite of the uncompromising defiance of 
popularity in their substance. Their audience is likely to 
be fit, but few. The substance will be highly prized among 
those serious thinkers who in turn, by slow degrees, are 
making this order of thought familiar to the popular mind, 
as it must be made, more and more. Something, indeed, of 
the severity of Mr. Wasson’s moral judgment is found in 
the somewhat strict and narrow limitation of his own intel- 
lectual sympathy, in what is unquestionably an imperfect 
and reluctant appreciation of such writers, for example, as 
Comte and Renan. From the one his ideal temper, from 
the other his inherited Puritanism, sound at heart, seem to 
have revolted, so as not to let him learn what he might have 
learned from them. On all defect of genial mental sympa- 
thy the world revenges itself by coldness and slowness of 
recognition. But the world comes in time to know its true 
moral leaders, and to give them reverence. 

In spite, however, of his severe and perhaps stern judg- 
ment of many contemporary facts and tendencies, it could 
not be said of Mr. Wasson that he was of censorious temper. 
His judgments were always tempered by friendliness and 
hope. The atmosphere he lived in was bracing, but not 
chill. To no man of our time could be more fitly applied 
those fine and strong words which Macaulay writes of 
Milton: “The strength of his mind overcame every calam- 
ity. Neither blindness, nor age, nor disappointments, nor 
neglect, had power to disturb his sedate and majestic pa- 
tience. His spirits do not seem to have been high, but they 
were singularly equable. His temper was serious, perhaps 
stern; but it was a temper which no sufferings could render 
sullen or fretful.” How cordial and warm his welcome was! 
How grateful he was to any friend who came to while away 
an hour of his solitude and gathering darkness with intel- 
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lectual discourse, or with some fresh message from the wider 
world of thought! A biographer says somewhere of the 
eager and joyous temper of Charles Dickens, which so dwelt 
among outside things, that he had, to counterbalance, * no 
city of the soul” to which he might retreat as a refuge in 
calamity or old age. With such as our friend it is eminently 
otherwise. And that spiritual house not made with hands, 
in which he habitually dwelt, had an atmosphere of its own, 
too sunny and serene to let him ever degenerate into a carp- 
ing critic, or a moody and jealous brooder upon any private 
pains. 

It is a thinker’s right to be known not only by the judg- 
ment of other men, but by the very. tone and phrase in 
which his thought is spoken. Having, then, hinted briefly 
the traits and qualities of Mr. Wasson’s mind as they have 
shown themselves, not only in these pages but in near and 
long personal knowledge of the man, we copy the two 
following passages, which illustrate his method of taking 
his thought in hand. First, from the essay on “Social 
Texture ” : — 


It is told of a politician, once high in office, living at the North, that 
he was discovered, by means of papers captured at the close of the Civil 
War, to have been during its progress in secret and sympathetic corre- 
spondence with leaders of the rebellion. His townsmen, among whom 
he had till then passed with rare favor, forebore to molest or reproach 
him, but they were shocked at the disclosure, and could not meet him as 
before: they avoided him, and he saw that he had lost their confidence 
irrecoverably. It broke him. He had a house in building, and, design- 
ing to make it an expression of his personal tastes, had been busily and 
pleasurably occupied in getting it forward; the workmen were dis. 
charged, the house remained unfinished, he fell into a melancholy, and 
died. A worthier man would not have engaged himself in the clandes- 
tine correspondence; a harder one would not have so wilted under the 
exposure. Yet who can lightly endure public dishonor, though it 
threaten him with no physical pain or deprivation? Who feels himself 
complete when avoided by all his kind, though only by silent looks of 
separation? Merely avoided, not assailed; merely let alone, not a finger 
put forth to the prejudice of his life, his liberty, or his pursuit of happi- 
ness; should it not be to the individualist a delightful situation? He 
has not to declare his independence: all the world declares it for him. 
No man visits him, to consume his time; none solicits his attention with 
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an intrusive greeting on the street; no beggar will ask an alms of him, 
no philanthropist entreat him to subsidize charity; the very State, let 
us suppose, strikes his name from the tax-list, to give him protection and 
to make him free. What could individualism desire more? It has 
written its rights of man: here is one man, at least, to whom they are 
coaceded literally, liberally, to the last syllable of the chapter. Were it 
not excusable to envy the lot of a mortal so favored? No, he is not 
happy, nor enviable; for the social circulation is still there, but, under 
the circumstances, is there to be what the sirocco is to the Sicilian, a 
fever in the blood, a dryness and scorching in the bones, that turns the 
marrow to dust and makes the living face as a dead leaf.— pp. 238, 239. 


The following, from the essay on “ The Genius of Woman,” 
is interesting as a fine and sympathetic expression of the 
older or chivalrous ideal, from one who had a deep distrust 
of the political aspirations by which he dreaded lest that 
ideal might be vulgarized and debauched —at least in the 
present temper of our democracy: * — 


At present nothing is so discouraging as the shadow which passes 
over the face of earnest women when one remarks that from their sex 
has never proceeded an Iliad, a Parthenon, an Organon, or a Principia. 
And when the more hopeful among them reply, ‘ Give us equal oppor- 
tunities, and see what we will do to stop your boast,” the case becomes 
more discouraging still. The date-palm is not pine, oak, or teak, but 
thinks it may become such, and furnish timbers and masts for ships 
some day. Why this false desire? Why is not woman the first to 
remark and insist upon the fact that she does not build, whether epics 
or temples or systems of thought, for the very good reason that she has 
a genius of her own, and is not a reduced copy of man? The statement 
makes for her, not against her: it is argument of superiority in a kind 
and manner of her own. Let her respect her own nature. Let her, if 
she must make assertion in her own behalf, maintain that her actual 


*“The matter came up in connection with the democratic theory, in which Mr. 
Wasson had no faith. He could not believe that women were socially better than 
men; and if they were not, there was no advantage in admitting them to the fran- 
chise. The vote was too widely extended already. The pressing need was to raise 
its quality, rather than to increase its quantity. The arguments in favor of the 
measure turned chiefly on the abstract justice of the claim, which he disputed, 
saying that suffrage was not a right, but a trust,’’— Memoir, pp. 118, 119. “I have 
sometimes said that if ever I was converted to woman suffrage, it would be by the 
current argument against it, which, I must own, sometimes throws me off my bal- 
ance. Nevertheless, I have grave reasons for not wishing to increase that prepon- 
derance of political over other finer and higher interests, which I reckon one of the 
most discouraging features of American civilization. My hope has been that woman, 
instead of increasing this overweight, would bring up interests to counterbalance 
it.”"—TJd., pp. 120, 121. 
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performance in the history of humanity needs no imaginary eking out 
to bear comparison with masculine achievement. . . . It is the womanly 
in humanity, which at once goes as invitation before its nobler labor, 
and from within feeds its arm of strength. All that masculine power 
accomplishes, the feminine resource of the soul renders possible. The 
beautiful temples of the earth do not rest on the earth alone, but yet 
more on a spiritual basis, the womanly element in the human race: 
namely, its heart impassioned with the sentiment of beauty. Build, 
carve, paint, compose who may, it is woman who does it by his hand. 
In Homer she is the melody; in Phidias, the vision. In the hues of her 
being Titian has dipped his brush, else the paint were but ochre. What- 
soever poetry has to sing, art to express, philosophy to teach, is primarily 
sen'iment, is woman. She does all that is accomplished in humanity, 
not immediately, but mediately, by the power and prompting of her 
being.— pp. 361-363. 


It is but just to the editor of this precious volume, whose 
value will grow with years, to copy here the closing words 
of his own verdict upon the man, summing up as they do, 


with fine precision and condensation, the final lesson of his 
life : — 


While working in his garden, training his vines, gathering his grapes, 
he ripened his theories and sifted his mental soil. His early dreain of 
ambition was dispelled; his days were drawing to a close; and as he 
held up his doctrines to heaven he was sure that in the light of God he 
saw light. Of the immortal life he felt certain, of the final victory of 
his trust he was confident. Should this latter faith prove illusory, there 
will still remain the example of a singularly veracious, transparent, 
vigorous, high-spirited man, who raised the standard and purified the 
intellectual atmosphere of humanity. Veracity, it may be said, was his 
distinguishing trait. He was, if possible, too prevailingly intellectual, 
not a common infirmity, an exceedingly rare one, in fact; amid so much 
insincerity, indifference, pretence, acquiescence, a most admirable one; 
but no virtue will stand alone, and truthfulness may be untrue when 
unaccompanied by humor, the generous sense of humanity, companion- 
ship with others, gentle appreciation of a neighbor's feeling, allowance 
for a fellow-man’s pain, power to enter into a stranger's state of mind. 
Mr. Wasson was heroic, brave, patient, aspiring. He could lay aside 
prejudice, disregard traditions, put accepted beliefs beneath his feet. 
He was proud, with a praiseworthy pride; angry, with a righteous in- 
diguation. But was he pitiful, sympathetic with bis kind? Still, he 
tried to make amends for his own deficiencies. No oue saw them more 
clearly than he; nobody ever strove harder to render himself perfect, 
and that endeavor is as noble a lesson as our humanity can offer. 
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OUR FUTURE.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A few days ago, I received a letter from a very distin- 
guished leader of liberal theology in England, from which I 
copy the following sentences : — 


Our religious position in this country is historically and essentially 
different from yours. You have, and desire to have, an organized Uni- 
tarian body existing as a Unitarian Church. We have not; and are 
bound, by our antecedents, our Foundation-deeds, and our professions, 
not to have, our ecclesiastical existence and life having no relation to any 
particular type of theological opinion that may happen to be prevalent 
among us at this or that season of development. ... A Review which is 
to do the important work of a theological organ of criticism and research, 
cannot possibly assume the name of a particular type of theology. Such 
a renunciation of all pretension to intellectual impartiality cannot be 
corrected by making the Unitarian name cover indefinitely more than 
belongs to its original and well-understood meaning. It grieves me 
morally, even more than logically, to see an ever-increasing tendency to 
this tampering with the exact meaning of indispensable words. 


It is true, as our correspondent says, that we should 
scrupulously respect the historical tradition which has given 
down to us names and their meanings, along with things. 
But the name given to anything so fluent and intangible as 
the body of opinion held in common by any class or group 
or sect of men, can never be quite the same for any two 
generations together. What we have to do is to deal with 
the name honestly, but not too narrowly. The name “ Chris- 
tian,” for example, is simply a translation into Greek of the 
Hebrew “ Messianist,” and in its first meaning it meant, 
clearly, those who accepted Jesus as the Jewish Messiah ; 
yet in the very next generation it was claimed and used by 
those, from whom we have inherited it, who ascribed to him 
no such office at all,— indeed, as Justin did, formally argued 
it away,— but made him, instead, the incarnation of the 
Eternal Word. And in our own day we have been taught 


* Read before the Cambridge Association of Ministers, March 4, 1889. 
7 
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on the high authority of James Martineau that the Messi- 
anic conception, even as it has been held till now, has wholly 
lost its significance for us, and we must frankly reject it, 
while still rightfully holding our name and inheritance as 
Christian. 

It is so with the name “ Protestant,” which in the major- 
ity of minds no longer implies any conscious protest against 
Romish errors, but simply a free development of the relig- 
ious life outside the Roman Catholic communion. It is so 
with the name “Calvinist,” which is held to for its historic 
associations, with no consciousness at all of the Five Articles, 
by many who might say, with Mr. Beecher, “I am a Calvin- 
ist in the sense that I believe as I think Calvin would, if he 
lived now and thought pretty much as I do!” It is the 
same with the name “Presbyterian,” which Dr. Martineau 
has suggested that the English Unitarians readopt, but which 
historically implies (apart from all matters of creed) a sort 
of authority and control in matters of church discipline and 
appointment, such as neither he nor any other living Unita- 
rian would give place to for subjection, no, not for an hour. 
In accepting, then, our own historical designation “ Unita- 
rian” as the name of a corporate body and an organized 
work, we not only yield to a necessity put upon us not by 
our own choice or will, but we simply follow the precedent 
set us in every spiritual movement among men which binds 
the generations each to each under the laws of historical 
continuity. 

The best illustration, for our immediate uses, is the 
nearest. Not quite sixty-four years ago, the American 
Unitarian Association was founded, with the single object 
(as we may infer from its title) of making a combined and 
effective protest against certain errors of the theology of 
that day. A week ago at this very hour, an audience was 
gathered under the auspices of that Association in Channing 
Hall to listen to an address upon one field of its proper 
work from a man who is the loyal son of an orthodox mis- 
sionary, and himself a zealous and devout member of the 
orthodox body,— whose special aim (as I had heard him 
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speak of it a few days before) was to show us, out of his 
own experience, how to go about our own missionary work.* 
The particular field of work then under view was only one 
out of a large group of Christian enterprises, organized or 
directed by that Association, which might be followed, and 
ought to be followed, without any sectarian reference what- 
ever,—much more, without any controversial reference or 
motive. So much for one side of our development — that 
which puts us in relation with other religious organizations, 
and brings us, so to speak, nearer to the heart of Christen- 
dom. Surely, one might say, our work as a separate body 
is accomplished: when, in fact, it is only well begun. 

But, while our life has so worked out in that direction, 
it certainly has not been by any narrowing or fettering of 
our mental freedom. This I might well enough take for 
granted, but I prefer to enforce it by another illustration, 
equally near, from the opposite side. It is now about 
twenty-four years since the great wave of liberal sentiment, 
called into being by the war for the Union then just at its 
close, appeared to Dr. Bellows and others to warrant the 
experiment of a broader, closer, and more effective organiza- 
tion among our churches,— that since known as the Unita- 
rian National Conference. Apparently, we were not yet 
quite ripe, intellectually, for the breadth of union at which 
we aimed. Whatever the circumstances which brought 
about a secession from our attempted union, and the form- 
ing of-the Free Religious Association, the result has been 
to develop more healthily and vigorously what might possi- 
bly have been otherwise cramped and dwarfed; while a 
large part of what was most vigorous and healthy in it has 
been quietly reabsorbed, as the main current of our life has 
widened out,— this process of reabsorption being first dis- 
tinctly set in relief at the founding of the Ministers’ Institute 
(due also to the initiative of Dr. Bellows) in 1877. 

And just here comes an interesting double coincidence, 
which shows how a new harmony has come about. A 


*General 8S. C. Armstrong, who spoke of the Montana School for Indians, which 
has had more than one hearing in our pages. 
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month ago yesterday, on the 8d of February, the Free Re- 
ligious Association—I do not say formally disbanded, but 
delivered over the fine Memorial Building which enshrined 
the name that more than any other had given life to the 
movement, to our oldest and best recognized organization 
of Christian Charity, the Boston Fraternity of Churches. 
And, as if for further confirmation, within the past week has 
appeared the story, excellently told, of one of the truest and 
most heroic of the men who seemed to have left us then. 
For Mr. Wasson was one who went most ardently with the 
Free Religious movement from the beginning; who chose 
the Radical in preference to every other journal as the one 
most fit to receive his written word; who for two years 
was Theodore Parker’s successor in his Boston pulpit; who 
in his later years, of illness and suffering, had grown con- 
stantly nearer and dearer to us in the Spirit; until I do 
not believe there was any one man felt to be more inti- 
mately one of ourselves, than he was at the hour of his 
departure. 

In speaking then of “Our Future,” I have nothing what- 
ever to present in the way of speculations and surmises. All 
such prophecy is of private interpretation merely: it has 
no bearing on the ‘point to be kept in view. Our instruc- 
tion is from facts which only need to be stated in their 
simplicity, and from tendencies we have all observed. Uni- 
tarianism as an opinion is one thing; Unitarianism as a 
force organized and equipped takes in a good many other 
things. Our denominational work, far from being already 
done, is only well begun, and expands indefinitely before 
us. No need to quarrel with the flag we march under, or 
with the name we bear. Our business is rather to see that 
the name means all we want of it, while we keep close to 
the historic tradition that has made us what we are. The 
process is a natural and healthy one, by which our future is 
growing out of our past. 

The first point of comparison that occurs is this: that 
the effect of the last half-century’s debate has been to make 
us look at Religion too much from the outside ; to find it in 
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men’s theory, opinion, doctrine, speculation about religion, 
— nay, of late, even in their system of natural science, as in 
the much-preached doctrine of evolution, which has come 
with some of us to have a sort of sacredness, as of a creed. 
Or, by a singularly one-sided definition, it has been held to 
consist in the mere emotion stirred in us when we stand 
consciously in presence of the Infinite Force which em- 
braces and controls our lives,— an emotion that easily evap- 
orates into sentiment, vapid and thin, a feeble parody of the 
mighty force which religion is in the soul: as when Herbert 
Spencer exalts the mood in which we contemplate the vast- 
ness of geologic periods, in disparagement of the humbler 
and homelier notion which he rails at in the “religion of 
humanity.” Or, again, Religion has been in these latter 
years confounded by many with Ethics, which is really its 
complement or counterpart: each may expand so as seem- 
ingly to cover the whole ground included in the other; but 
in truth they are as spirit and body, or as the right hand 
and the left. Religion, as we have practically to deal with 
it, as a power in men’s lives, is at bottom the effort of the 
soul to find inward peace, in a world of sin, sorrow, pain, 
and death, where to so many life is an unexplained and 
unrelenting tragedy; while Ethics is in substance the effort 
of the soul directed outward, to subdue existing wrong, want, 
or suffering, or to attain some nobler pattern of individual or 
social life. The sorrow, pain, and wrong are essential con- 
ditions of mortality in human life as we find it. Without 
a vivid sense of them, and a hand-to-hand conflict against 
them, Religion would not exist as a power in men’s lives: 
it would be at best a dream, a theory, an emotion, a vision 
of the fancy, a figment of the brain; not what it really is 
and ever has been,— deliverance, salvation, strength. 
Without some such thought of it as this, we shall never 
understand the conditions of our work at all. For, while to 
the common mind the problem of the Universe never has 
been solved and probably never will be, we find that the 
problem of Life to many a man has been and to every man 
supposably may be solved, in what we call the way of faith. 
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That is what, in fact, religion really means to us. The 
solution, it may be, must be sought through the extrem- 
est anguish and wrestling of soul that one is capable of; 
but, unless we see that it may be had, and accept the 
method of attaining it, we have no gospel to work wiih, and 
religion is at best a vague outside thing to us. The very 
exhaustion which has come upon men’s speculative faculty 
— that which we call agnosticism — seems of itself to force 
us back upon the conception of religion as a thing of LIFE, 
in order to interpret the commonest facts of experience or 
the plainest evidence of history. 

For, while it is probable, nay certain, that no one soul 
from the beginning ever found its peace, joy, strength, sal- 
vation (by whatever name we call it), in any theory of the 
universe, discovered by way either of natural science or of 
abstract speculation, it is at the same time true that hun- 
dreds of millions of souls have found it, and are actually 
finding it every day, in the exceedingly plain and unpre- 
tending way of real life. Some men, wise in their own con- 
ceit, overlook that way altogether; but by the understand- 
ing heart of genius it is easily discerned. Among what we 
may perhaps regard as Count Tolstoi’s wild exaggerations 
on this subject, there is one view of it he puts, which is 
profoundly touching and profoundly true. Among the 
prosperous and cultivated he had found every form and 
degree of skepticism; a proud, prosperous, and cultivated 
man himself, he had fallen into a condition of blank intel- 
lectual despair, which lasted till he found genuine faith 
again among the ignorant, the suffering, and the poor. And 
indeed there is no more touching thing in real life, as we 
may see it ourselves if we will, than the serious acceptance, 
without rebellion, question, or protest, of the most adverse 
conditions of it among the mass of men, conspicuously 
among the suffering and lowly. The faith which underlies 
this unquestioning acceptance of what, in the world of 
thought, apart from life, breeds so much of our modern 
pessimism and despair, may be grasped, indeed, only a point 
at a time, very likely only a moment at a time; for it is 
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not a thing, but a life, a process, which must be as inces- 
santly renewed as leaves upon a growing tree. The first 
step forward consists in leaving behind the speculative, the 
merely rationalistic, the dreamily idealistic, the coldly ethi- 
cal, so as to embrace the conception of religion as a life. 

Another influence of the period of time we have just 
lived throug has been to widen out very suddenly our 
knowledge of the world-religions. With this, too, was 
kindled an eager interest in them, somewhat at the expense 
of Christianity. For the space of a generation or more, the 
process went on through books and scholarly thought, or 
through poetic and philosophic meditation; and it was a 
very idealizing process. But in the last few years we have 
had only to open our eyes, and behold! the life of the 
Orient, the life of India, the life of China, the life of Japan, 
was in the midst of us; Mahomet, Zoroaster, Brahma, Con- 
fucius, Buddha — or the faiths which these far-off names 
stand for — became a tangible presence among us. What is 
to be the effect of this? Thirty or forty years ago, some of 
us were inclined to idealize and exaggerate what came to 
us under that new enchantment. Thus Thoreau, in his 
delightful Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, finds 
all charm in the holy Buddha, and in these bright glimpses 
feels it a positive pleasure to turn his back upon the faiths 
of Christendom. Thus Samuel Johnson, in his grave, rich, 
scholarly, and thoughtful exposition, has often the air of 
one who disparages the faith he was born to, in comparison 
with the Oriental creeds he sees afar off, “ through a glass 
darkly ”; and he is charged with substituting the vision of 
his own transfiguring fancy for some poorer and grosser thing, 
which was likelier the fact. Still more distinctly this is said 
by Orientals themselves * of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, 
which finely strains and clarifies, in melodious verse, the 
beam that shone through a far muddier vesture of decay 
upon those who received it first. 


*In a series of four articles appearing three years ago in the Calcutta Review, by 
Ram Chundra Bose: see especially that on “‘ Buddha as a Man,” in January, 1886, 
p. 73, 
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I listened the other evening to a highly instructed young 
Japanese, who set forth with much ardor his sense of Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, as the two great world-religions 
glorified by the personal character of their founders; and 
I could not avoid a certain feeling of resentment, that a 
serious parallel should be drawn between the two. We 
may set whoily aside, if we will, the statement respecting 
Sakya-muni by the Hindoo critic — that his conversion was 
the late recoil of a more earnest nature from the voluptuous 
life of an Eastern Prince, so far remote from the clean, 
wholesome village tradition of the Child in Nazareth. But, 
take it at the very highest estimate ever made, there is in 
that Oriental type this prime defect: we find nothing at all 
in it.of a vigorous, joyous, constructive virtue, not a touch 
of the fine quality we call manliness. It is, in short, the 
virtue of a Saint Francis of Assisi without his sunny cheer ; 
the morbid asceticism of Saint Ignatius Loyola without his 
flaming courage; the tenderness of Saint Charles Borromeo 
without the resolute temper in him, that ran into severity 
and sternness of administration, while it gave him the vigor 
of hand to help. And these, too, are medieval or Catholic 
types, without half the rounded manhood, the intellectual 
courage, the statesmanly vigor, of our modern ones. Take, 
on the other hand, such estimate as we can get of the char- 
acter of Jesus on its purely human side; and we find, 
among other traits, a passionate sympathy with his people’s 
sense of wrong and their fervid patriotic hope, which in 
manly quality is degrees above an equally passionate sym- 
pathy with mere hopeless wretchedness. In the one there 
is at least a hint of what might possibly be developed (as it 
was) into the conception of a world-Saviour; in the other, 
with the tenderest of sympathy, there is at best but a 
purely passive surrender to misery as an overwhelming Fate. 

The critical temper of the last half-century had something 
in it to blind us to that unique and inestimable ideal which 
we call “the character of Christ.” This is not quite the 
same as what we mean when we speak of the character of 
“the man Jesus”; for of that we know too little for a com- 
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parative judgment of any value. It is best, here, to keep 
outside the disputed province of historical criticism: leave 
that with the critics, where it belongs. But when they have 
said their last word, or the last that we care to hear, we 
may return with all our hearts to that ideal of a divine 
humanity, as the very richest moral legacy left us by the faith 
and reverence of the past. That ideal, we may well grant, 
is not so much the character of an individual, as it is the 
creation of long “ages of faith.” The very steps in its 
development are not difficult to trace, however inconsist- 
ently or reluctantly we may have consented to accept the 
notion that there has been such a development at all. 

Reluctantly, Isay. For the first steps of that idealizing 
process are very strange to us, and in violent conflict with 
our modern feeling. Far from taking what is tender and 
compassionate in the heart of Jesus, which we always think 
of first, these early witnesses even exaggerate the qualities 
that belong to imperious self-assertion such as men looked 
for in the expected triumphant sovereign ; nay, they distort 
these qualities into the fierce vindictive temper so marked in 
the popular Messianic hope. And so we hear of Christ’s sec- 
ond coming “in flaming fire taking vengeance” on his adver- 
saries (2 Thess. i. 8); and of shrinking from “the wrath of 
the Lamb” (Rev. vi. 16), when the victim turns and retali- 
ates upon those who have slain him; while with Saint Paul, 
“the judgment-seat of Christ,” far from thoughts of mercy 
and pardon, suggests a certain “ terror of the Lord” (2 Cor. 
v. 11), of power to “ persuade men.” 

These testimonies show that not the tenderness and humil- 
ity of the Beatitudes, not the passionless exaltations of the 
Fourth Gospel, not the mystic transfigurations in the later 
Pauline thought, were the features earliest ascribed to the 
glorified Redeemer; but, instead of these, an exaggeration of 
the austerity and terror hinted at in the stern denunciations 
or apocalyptic visions of Matthew and Luke.* This is to 
say, again, that the traits first adopted as a groundwork in 


*“ 4 more marvellous mixture of stern condemnation with passionate tenderness 


was surely never exhibited” than in the Jesus of the Synoptics. London Spectator, 
Feb. 16, 1889, 


8 
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that extraordinarily complex ideal which later times have 
worshipped as their incarnate Deity, were the strong and 
masculine traits, including especially an imperious sover- 
eignty and a deep capacity of wrath,— the farthest possible 
from the pallid, morbid, almost feminine image found in the 
medieval Christ and the Oriental Buddha.* It is, humanly 
speaking, a far nobler and wholesomer conception, alien as it 
is from the tone of our modern sentiment; and in a time of 
deepening moral conflict, like that which is upon us now, 
we shall turn back to it with a profounder sense of thie 
value of its stringent chastening quality, in a world that 
continually needs not the tones of comfort and condolence 
only, but the sterner voice of a “Captain” of its salvation. 

It thus appears that, in proportion as we recover our 
sense of the true meaning and conditions of the religious 
life, we are likely to return upon the Christian ideal of 
human character, as distinct from the more or less pagan- 
ized ideals which have so long distracted us. It is in this 
sense that we may look for a deepening religious temper, 
of a type distinctively Christian; and so find ourselves 
nearer to the heart of Christendom than our doctrinal pro- 
test has suffered it to appear. This type of the religious 
life, not the formula of theological belief, will make the 
real condition of fellowship among us. True fellowship is 
a rallying about a centre, not a marking out of boundaries. 
It may well widen out so broadly as to put us into vital 
relation with every form of the higher ethical life in all the 
world-religions, and all the genuine spirit of our own time; 
but there need be no break of continuity, so long as we are 
true to our own best tradition, and keep to our proper work. 

A word, finally, of the work itself. In a question of 
method, it is always in order to go back to first principles. 
In the commission of Jesus to the Twelve, he bids them 
“heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils”; and, speaking of his own works a little after, he 
says, “The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the 


*The earliest return to this purely apocalyptic as distinct from the mystic or 
sentimental ideal of the Middle Age, that I recall, is the figure of Christ in Michael 
Angelo’s “* Last Judgment.” 
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lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor [as we may render it] are made glad by the 
tidings.” Nothing here of any religious theorizing, or “ de- 
fences of the faith,” but the practical doing of the offices of 
charity nearest at hand. We may even remark that all the 
deeds spoken of are such as we should call secular,— the 
tasks of a physician, not a preacher: nay, the very message 
turns out to be a quite revolutionary and (as we should 
eall it) political gospel, especially meant to stimulate the 
hopes of the very poor; and the word rendered “ preach ” 
(xnpiooere) is really “ proclaim,” as heralds, the coming rev- 
olution — whatever it might be—implied in the phrase 
“kingdom of heaven.” 

One would not be pedantic or fanatical in applying these 
words to our very different circumstances. We live in a 
social order of quite another sort; while it is clear that the 
Twelve held themselves commissioned with a very danger- 
ous gospel, and must take their lives in their hands to 
deliver it. It is true, too, that when a quieter time came 
than they had looked for, Paul could say to his Corinthians, 
in a business-like way, that “they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel” instead of dying for it,— the 
same as we do. But the fact remains, that the work of 
Christianity, in its first defining, was the work of common 
humanity, cheered and confirmed by some new great hope 
that had come to fill men’s souls. 

I need only refer here, in a single word, to that miserable 
period in religious history, when the great passions of the 
Reformation were stilled, and the dream of a Christian 
commonwealth had faded out; when the kingdom of heaven 
was remanded, with all its glorious hopes and vivid terrors, 
to the world unseen; when the one business of religion was 
held to be the very pitiful business of saving here and there 
a solitary soul from some ghastly wrath to come. But, in 
emerging from that period into the larger life of our own 
day, it was our grievous necessity to pass through a stage 
of sterile and thin negation; a stage when to many a man 
it seemed that he had discharged his office as a messenger 
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of the Lord, when he had read his weekly essay on some 
new scheme of creation, or lectured on some theme of pru- 
dential morality, or offered some new statement of specula- 
tive theism, or threshed over again some old sheaf of con- 
troversial straw. We are waking up, some of us, with a 
certain remorse and shame, from that impotent dream to 
the realities of a period of far profounder passion, a period 
that demands of us the best we can think and the most we 
can do. For these many years back we have been watching 
the increased activity, the variety of method, the ingenuity, 
skill, and widening combination, that have come into our 
little circles of church life. It seems as if every month 
multiplied the forms of such activities, and gave evidence of 
a deepening earnestness of spirit. So that, instead of cen- 
sure and despondency, it would seem that we should have 
a voice only of hope and cheer. 

Two cautions seem just now worth noting, in view of this 
greatening opportunity. The first is, that we do not have 
it in charge to run the whole machinery of human society, 
any more than we are responsible for the harmonies of the 
spheres ; but to do intelligently our own very little share. 
Our task is distinctively religious: that is, to keep the 
foundations firm and the conscience alive; to deepen the 
main channel of the waters of life; to watch and feed 
the fires that burn in the very sanctuary of men’s exist- 
ence, so that they shall flame bright and clear, not flicker 
or go out in smoke. Religion is no longer introspective, 
critical, morbidly brooding, recluse from the interests and 
motives of the out-door world. But neither is it a restless 
and pottering activity about “the form of godliness.” Now, 
as of old, our particular business is with faith and righteous- 
ness in the soul, where they were from the beginning ; and 
this is too precious and real a thing to be slighted for any 
outside activities however inviting, or for mere intellectual 
culture however refined. 

And secondly, as we work out in our own way, we shall 
inevitably come in closer contact with that most vital and 
crying want of our time, which appeals to us in the shape 
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of what we call “the social problem.” Politicians, statists, 
economists, philanthropists, and men of business, especially 
in a country of democratic rule like ours, are forced into 
contact with this problem, whether they will hear or 
whether they will forbear. As citizens, we are liable to be 
drawn in with them, to share in any one or all of their 
special methods. But our particular way is to deal with it 
as a religious problem. The commonwealth we have to 
deal with is a commonwealth of souls. The sort of confi- 
dence which the community reposes in us as a class makes 
it impossible for us to hold the attitude or tone of revolu- 
tionists, whateveps@he depth and heat of our sympathy with 
the sufferers in the social struggle. We may be scourged by 
passion or conscience into taking that revolutionary attitude 
and tone; but the moment we do, we necessarily abandon the 
special work we have in hand, which we hold by the com- 
mon consent as a public trust. Our solution of the problem 
of human life, for better or for worse, must be a religious 
solution: that is, it must be such as deals first with the 
individual reason and conscience ; with the individual duty, 
dread, resignation, or hope. But it must include an honest 
attempt to understand the social conditions also; and to 
meet in all its complexity what concerns the infinite ramifi- 
cations of human duty, as it widens out among all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

While I write, there comes to me a letter from Dakota, 
from one of our workers in that field white to so vast a 
harvest, which I give here in place of what further I might 
say. It is interesting to consider how widely these steps of 
preparation for our ministry differ from anything that could 
have occurred to the wildest dreamer or the most clear-eyed 
prophet of thirty years ago : — 


I was born in Norway, and enjoyed all the advantages of belonging 
to the “upper class.” Having finished the public-school course pro- 
vided for the “class” mentioned, I went to France to study the lan- 
guage and “finish” my education. Returned after a year and a half, 
and spent then four years at the Polytechnic School of Kristiania, our 
capital, studying civil engineering. Having graduated there, I left 
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almost immediately for this country, intending to return after two years. 
I have been here nearly nine years now, and have been five years in the 
liberal ministry. 

Though my family is extremely conservative, I was somehow born 
a radical and a democrat. I never could believe our Lutheran dogmas, 
while religion to me was a matter important enough to make the ques- 
tion of doubt or belief extremely serious and tormenting. I longed to 
rest in belief and in the sanctities and the fellowship of the Church, but 
could not. I never really doubted God and his justice and love, and 
wished that religion meant no more than faith in God, obedience to his 
laws, and worship; often thought that, if religion were that alone, | 
should want to be a preacher, and try to make men see, feel, obey, and 
love God more,—see “his glory filling the whole earth.” This is in 
part explanation of my rapid change of church and profession on coming 
to this country. I thought myself standing alone. Though I had read 
a great deal on matters of philosophy and religion, using the library 
of our national university, and sought diligently everywhere for truth, I 
had never met with a single line of Unitarian teaching. I was ignorant 
that anything like Unitarianism existed. Had I known of it at home, 
I, and many with me, would have embraced it with all the devotion 
young people are capable of. My surprise and delight were equally 
great, when, soon after arriving here, I chanced to hear a sermon by Mr. 
Brooke Herford (then in Chicago). I heard him often, thought and 
read more. It seemed so grand, so beautiful, so promising a thing to 
me —such a liberal Church —that it soon became my chief desire to 
help bring it over to Norway, where yet it is so sadly needed. After 
a couple of years, I finally entered the Meadville School, but have not 
yet been able to realize the hope which led me there,— that of taking 
Unitarianism home to my own country. 

I was early in life as deeply interested in political and social matters 
as in religious, and as hopelessly radical in the former as in the latter. 
I studied civil engineering to have a trade, my intention being always 
somehow to devote what strength and faculty I had to the brightening 
of life for the great masses. Hence I spent perhaps as much time 
studying social and political matters at the university as I gave to the 
Polytechnic School. I came to this country mainly to see the practi- 
cal workings of democratic institutions from below and on the spot. 
Though it quenched somewhat the fires of my democracy for a while, 
it did not destroy it. 

As a boy, I mixed with sailors a great deal. Sailors, fishermen, and 
ship-carpenters,— my playtime was largely spent among them. [I liked 
them, and they liked me. Later on, my democracy led me to the same 
class of society a good deal; though, while in Kristiania, my time was, 
of course, spent largely among students and our middle classes, On 
arriving in this country, I went to work immediately with a surveying 
party for a railroad company. We camped in tents on the Western 
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prairies : our men were Americans and of the working or farming class. 
Our evenings used to be spent in talk and discussion, which frequently 
drifted on to religious topics. We held many a real Bible class, lasting 
for hours into the night, under the tent roof. I ate and slept with these 
men at the same table and in the same tent, and worked with them all 
day for about half a year (not the same men all the time, but three dif- 
ferent “crews”). After this, I had charge of the engineering of some 
miles of construction work, throwing me into constant contact with 
workmen of all grades and different nationalities. I still lived among 
them, roomed and boarded with them; and our “ discussions” went on, 
with free and frank expressions of mind and heart. 

This lasted for more than half a year. Then I went to Chicago, and 
spent half a year trying to open such a field of work for myself as I 
longed for. I lectured and wrote on political, social, and religious sub- 
jects, everywhere and at all times,—in halls with a “bar” in one 
corner, in socialistic meeting-rooms, ete. I took part in public discus- 
sions whenever possible, spoke against socialism to a socialistic meeting 
and for religion and faith to a meeting of an atheistic organization 
(Ingersollism) of workingmen. I was always listened to with great 
respect, always treated politely and even kindly, brotherly. I never 
met people more tolerant or ready to listen to reasoning of any sort. 
I wrote in their papers. Space was never denied me, though I fre- 
quently protested against the ideas or rebuked the spirit of the papers. 
I lived in their midst in a workingman’s boarding-house, paying $3 a 
week. There, as in the tents, we spent most evenings “ discussing,” or, 
rather, I spent them lecturing and preaching in an informal way. 

I became acquainted with several of their leaders and writers, and 
had some good talks with them. These men were mostly Scandinavians. 
It is on this latter experience, more than on anything else, my paper is 
based.* It left me with a great pity and great admiration for these 
people. I found them eager for all teaching, and exceedingly appreciative 
and grateful. I kept up my connection with their papers and a number 
of friends among them for a year or so after entering Meadville, but 
gradually dropped it. ‘To make the sketch complete, I ought to add 
that four years before leaving home I began to write for a few of our 
radical papers (on all subjects) in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and 
kept that up some two to three years after I came here, and recommenced 
it about a year ago. That brought me in correspondence and connec- 
tion with several of our more advanced liberal leaders. These papers 
bave even printed in full some sermons I sent them. 


* See the article on “ A Ministry at Large”’ in this Review for March. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A SCHOOL OF ETHICS. 

The serious proposal to found, and endow on a large scale, 
“a school for the scientific teaching of Philosophy, Ethics, and the 
history of Religion,” *— towards which endowment a handsome 
sum has already been subscribed,— brings up afresh two ques- 
tions: first, Is it possible to found such a school of abstract or 
ideal thought without the backing either of a powerful religious 
organization or of some secular university, in which it would be a 
department, not a school? and, second, What is the defect, or 
hindrance, in our liberal religious body, that should keep it from 
co-operating heartily, if not leading, in that very enterprise ? 

The first question is a purely practical one. If it should be 
answered by facts in the affirmative, there can be no doubt of 
the very great interest, value, and importance of the service so 
rendered to the community by Free Thought in the high and 
serious sense which that phrase has come to take, or that our 
own sympathy, good-will, and probable co-operation would be 
as cordial as any one’s. As a single point of the emphasis 
justly put upon it, we copy a few sentences from the striking 
address of Professor Royce in the pages of this journal: — 


Our race has met at last, here in this continent, greater problems than 
ever were set before it in the past. The problem of the formation of a 
permanent and great people out of the heterogeneous elements of our 
population presses upon us in many forms. Our institutions have a 
perplexity and our dangers have a seriousness never before known; and 
yet at this very time our nation at large is disposed not to think seri- 
ously about its social position, but to wait, and to put off, and to avoid 
political changes, and to feel sure that all will be well. This policy of 
waiting and hoping has been, ever since the war closed, the common 
device of the nation at large; and no one need be an alarmist in order 
to feel how serious the condition of things must grow in time if this in- 
difference to methods, if this unwillingness to reflect upon our position, 
remains as permanent a characteristic of our nation as it has been. 


It is not, clearly, the question of need or value, but the ques- 
tion of practicability, which its proposers have to consider. And 


*See The Ethical Record (Philadelphia) for the present month. 
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this means not merely raising the necessary endowment (the 
modest sum of $300,000 is assumed to be sufficient to start with), 
but so organizing and manning an institution entirely new as to 
do better, or as well, the work which is already done at Harvard, 
at Johns Hopkins, at Ann Arbor, at Madison, at Berkeley, and 
to attract a constituency of students that would make it worth 
the while. To an eye not quite used yet to the perspective 
which it offers, it looks as if something like the Chautauqua 
method, backed by a journal (say the enlargement of this 
Record), for which fifty thousand dollars would be an ample 
endowment, would make a prospect not quite so magnificent 
or flattering, perhaps, but easier to handle and of practically 
better service. For all the rest, a “special student” in any. 
one of the universities we have named would probably get fully 
equal benefit. Chautauqua and the journal are comparatively 
inexpensive, and are native growths of our soil; and would, to 
say the least, be safer preliminaries to the more ambitious scheme. 

The other question touches us just here. Naturally, the pro- 
posed school should be established in one — ultimately, no doubt, 
in several—of our university towns. And one naturally asks 
why the “scientific theology ” professed to be taught at Harvard, 
flanked as it is by almost the identical courses here proposed, 
and enlarged by the magnificent opportunities of university 
and library, does not give all that could be hoped or promised 
from such an independent school as is here proposed. To this 
we answer that for any individual student, in proportion to his 
ability, leisure, and maturity of mind, i¢ actually does give this: 
it is impossible to imagine a new institution giving, within a 
calculable time, half as much, in that very direction, as this 
actually gives now. But that is not a sufficient answer to the 
question. Our assertion may be true; but the public will never 
Jeel it to be true. In a brief address of Mr. Potter (an alumnus 
of the Harvard Divinity School) given in these pages, he 
says, “That school has been opened towards Orthodoxy, but not 
as yet has it been opened on the other side towards a liberty 
beyond Unitarianism.” In one sense this is strictly true: it has 
not been “opened,” but it has always been perfectly open, 
“towards a liberty beyond Unitarianism,” if that name be inter- 
preted in any sense narrower than absolute mental and religious 
freedom. Still, as we have just said, the public will never feel 
that it is so,—if for no other reason, because it is a training- 

9 
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school for ministers as well as a post-graduate school of philoso- 
phy and comparative religions; and, as long as the public thinks 
so, that School will not be to the imagination, and therefore not 
in fact, what our friends desire. Though, indeed, every sane 
person draws the line somewhere: Mr. Adler, we take it, would 
not include in his staff a professorship of doctrinaire anarchism, 
pessimism, nihilism, Calvinism, or Romanism. 

And this implies no fault whatever in either the theory or the 
practice of that School. It simply states the condition —on 
the human side — of all really good intellectual work. This is, 
that the working force in human affairs always tends to rally 
and organize about a living centre, and hence to gather itself 
within some sort of boundaries, real or implied. As far as 
mental freedom within the School is concerned, we can imagine 
that even Mr. Adler would be appalled at some exhibitions of 
it that take place daily, we suppose, in every theological institu- 
tion on a tolerably healthy basis. But, after all, the student’s 
business when he leaves must be in the practical tasks of life; 
and these speedily bring him into near relations with those 
whom he must work with and for. And here the law of 
heredity and the law of mutual attraction will have sway. We 
have said, in a foregoing article, that the practical work of the 
Unitarian body, having Christian antecedents and Christian 
affiliations, will draw it more and more near “to the heart of 
Christendom”; and that, without fettering in the least its 
freedom of individual thought. Take out the magnetism of 
a common purpose, and intellectually we should fly apart as far 
as the whole diameter of philosophical speculation. 

A few years ago great hopes were excited among some of us 
by the prospect of a school at Cleveland, to be endowed as gen- 
erously, and to be as broadly open to the ranges of scholarly or 
speculative thought, as that which is in contemplation now. It 
was, as its expected founder said, to be “always open at the 
top”; and this, in his conception, meant the largest liberty and 
the widest light. How or why the scheme came to nothing is 
none of our business here. There was one moment, however, 
when it seemed as if at least the right notion had been grasped, 
how to make such a creation as that live and grow,—that is, 
from a living seed, and not as fitted to a framework fashioned 
in advance. About a month before his death, I had a long con- 
versation with Dr, Bellows, in which he showed that he had felt 
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it his duty to consider the question seriously, whether to relin- 
quish other tasks, and accept the great possibilities of that con- 
templated institution as his single charge. Of course, there were 
plain reasons why this question could only be answered in one 
way, even if his quick-coming decease had not settled it forever. 
But, if that generous scheme were ever to be realized, it would be 
not by an intricate and pretentious plan to build upon, but by 
the inspiration of one man’s soul and the consecration of one 
man’s will. And this lesson we commend to our friends of the 
Ethical Record. From the sober, thoroughly trained, high- 
spirited, and devoted intelligence of Felix Adler we might look 
for almost anything. <A staff of able men enlisted to order, to 
carry out his idea, would be in imminent danger of riding it to 
death on rival hobbies of their own, or else of drowning it in 
pretentious pedantry. 


PENAL DISCIPLINE, 


There is no one thing in which thinking men’s theory of life 
has suffered a greater change during the past century than the 
matter of crime and its penalty. Under the theological notion 
of two or three generations back, ideal justice was supposed to 
be torture without end as the arbitrary penalty inflicted upon 
“sin,”— that is, guilt directed towards the Infinite; and this con- 
ception of what a divine tribunal had ordained practically justi- 
fied any degree of hate, contempt, or cruelty, with which men 
visited their mutual offences: the convicted criminal could look 
for no pity or forgiveness. Now everybody is agreed —if not 
that crime is mere misfortune or disease, at least that the crimi- 
nal is to be regarded with human pity, and that restraint or cure, 
not “punishment,” is the thing that laws and courts should aim 
at. When the legislature of New York, a year ago, sentenced 
the many hundreds of prisoners in that great State to compul- 
sory idleness,—that, and only that,—a great cry of astonish- 
ment everywhere went up at the monstrous and stupid iniquity ; 
and the moral horror of the thing has deepened, from that day to 
this, as the results have been exhibited in demoralization, bitter- 
ness, insubordination, insanity, and a pitiful entreaty for some- 
thing for the hands to do, among those miserable captives. 

We all know something of the genius, humanity, skill, and 
painstaking effort, shown in that large department of philan- 
thropy which deals with penal discipline, and applied with more 
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or less success in the actual_administration of prisons and jails. 
New York State, which committed that disastrous blunder a year 
ago, was the first, we believe, to institute a method of discipline 
so admirably conceived and carried out as that in the Reforma- 
tory at Elmira under Mr. Brockway. A few hours spent there, 
some five years ago, gave us a nearer and hopefuller notion of 
it than we could possibly have had at second hand. In appre- 
ciating it, one needs to keep three things in mind: that it is 
meant for younger convicts, especially those under their first sen- 
tence; its system of gradation, appealing every hour of every day 
to the prisoner’s hope of advance or dread of shame; and its tri- 
bunal of judgment, made up of the prisoners themselves, to whom, 
as to a court or jury, the arbitration of certain details is referred. 
The system, in short, encourages self-respect, and trains the con- 
vict to steady industry and intelligent citizenship. The one text 
inscribed on the wall of the chapel or lecture-hall was the very 
unconventional but nobly uplifting one from Hyperion: “Look 
not mournfully into the Past; it comes not back again. Wiscly 
improve the Present; it is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
Future without fear, and with a manly heart!” 

These memories have been refreshed by a pamphlet * from the 
physician of that Reformatory, in which the modern passionless 
doctrine with regard to crime is put in phrase almost quaint in 
its purely scientific terminology: that the criminal’s “ malpractice 
has its origin in blunted or non-developed nervous areas.” Crimi 
nality is a mere physical degeneration, so to speak, and must be 
treated with a purely hospital regimen, as much as any other 
form “of mental defect. One criminal is callous: that is moral 
idiocy; another is furious: that is moral mania. The glamour 
is wonderful taken from a criminal career, when we are told of 
the narrowed and blunted intelligence that commonly goes with 
it —like an animal’s, keen at one point and elsewhere very dull; 
still more when we are told, as Dr. Wey illustrates, and as Dr. 
Maudsley has described so forcibly, the piteous degeneracy, fee- 
bleness, and distortion, that make the characteristic of the ecrim- 
inal classes as such. The application of this in detail is not our 
special province —though, for curiosity, we may just mention 
here the hospital treatment of “forty-three dullards” whom Dr. 
Wey has taken in hand, to start their sluggish moral faculty by 


* Physical and Industrial Training of Criminals. By Hamilton D. Wey, M.D., 
Physician to the Elmira (N.Y.) State Reformatory. 
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soapsuds, towel, and brush, a contrast almost comic to the old 
method of revivalists, and doubtless more durably effective. 
What for our own uses we have to note is the new emphasis 
given to rational and even physical methods of dealing with the 
human subject, whom it is proposed to redeem “from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 


GILMAN ON PROFIT SHARING.* 


Mr. Gilman has been known for some years past as one of our 
most intelligent students of Political Economy in some of its more 
important practical phases, his studies taking the general direc- 
tion, at once practical and humanitary, indicated in his title. 
Ilis merit as a critic and expounder-is equally well known; so 
that he has fully earned the right to appear before the public, in 
this well-digested and ample treatise, as an advocate and setter- 
forth of the method which he here defends. 

The logic of profit sharing is extremely simple, and would by 
no means require the full space of these four hundred and sixty 
generous pages. It is rightly spoken of, in the above title, as a 
stage in the “evolution” of the wages system. Its motive is, to 
mitigate the antagonism of capital and labor, which often takes 
so threatening forms; its merit and its efficacy turn on two 
points, plain to see and easy to comprehend,—the element of 
hope which it brings into the laborer’s lot, and the motive of 
energy and economy which it brings into the routine of his daily 
toil. It is not to be confounded on one side with “ co-operation,” 
whose weak points — particularly “its gross undervaluation of 
the manager”— are admirably summed up on page 40; or on 
the other hand with the more or less revolutionary schemes of 
socialism, whose upshot would be to swamp all forms of compe- 
tition in one vast gulf of despotism or anarchy. Its advance 
towards social order is slow, imperceptible perhaps, in compari- 
son with the daring dreams of theorists; but it is in the direction 
of ideal justice, while in method and temper it is wholesomely 
conservative. In fact, no part of Mr. Gilman’s book is better rea- 
soned than where (pp. 33-42) he argues in defence of the existing 
wages system, as the right and inevitable basis, on which any bet- 
ter structure may be safely built. 


* Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee: A Study in the Evolution of 


the Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 460. $1.75. 
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The bulk of the book is justified, accordingly, not by its argu- 
ment, which takes up less than fifty pages, all told; but by the 
necessary detail in the statement of facts, so as to demonstrate 
that it deals not with an ideal construction —like so many 
Utopias of the day — but with a method developed by intelligent 
and successful men of business, and showing the result of half a 
century of carefully registered experiment, dating from the in- 
auguration of Leclaire’s admirably successful procedure in Janu- 
ary, 1842. It is well to copy here the “inspiration of genius,” 
by which, the practical mind of this master-workman was per- 
suaded to the step. “The main objections to participation were 
based upon the supposition that under it the quantity of labor 
would not be increased, or its quality improved, in such a degree 
at least as to counterbalance the share of profits set aside for the 
workman. But what if this supposition were without founda- 
tion? What if the new plan would create by the common effort, 
in view of the division of profit, and with the energy this pro- 
vokes, an increased return sufficient not only to pay the work- 
man’s dividend, but even to enlarge that of the master?” (p. 75.) 

The chapter on Leclaire is followed by others describing in de- 
tails experiments on the Continent, in England, in America, in 
the several departments of industry, and in a summary or ana- 
lytical view,— six chapters in all. As these facts are the main 
matter, and as (we understamd) much of the matter has never 
before been brought together, at least in English, this specifica- 
tion is needed, to show the true character and value of the work. 

The success, then, of profit sharing is shown to turn, first, upon 
the new moral relation towards his employer, in which the work- 
man finds himself. If it were a mere “sharing of profits,” it 
would probably be overbalanced by the disappointment of a bad 
year, when there are no profits to share, and when the regular 
wage would look pitiful and mean, though it might be kept up 
to that level by pure generosity on the employer's part. The 
strength of the system consists in the sense of fellowship, which 
quickens the toiler’s energy and checks the great damage that re- 
sults from waste: “Hold on there!” says the workman, as a litho- 
graphic-stone worth 24 fr. is in risk of breakage; “if you break 
that stone, it will cost ws eight francs!” (p. 139.) Now both the 
increase of product and the decrease of waste are not merely an 
individual, but a social business: so much more of actual wealth 
in existence, and no one’s share diminished; the tendency is, 
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accordingly, to uplift the general level of comfort as well as to 
increase the general good-will. 

It is interesting, too, to look through the tabular exhibits which 
Mr. Gilman has given with much fulness and precision (pp. 364- 
366, 882-389), showing the various forms in which the increase of 
wages has been given, and the reasons of discontinuance where 
the plan has been abandoned. As we might expect, these latter 
cases show pretty frequently that the causes of failure were not 
economic, but moral; and we find such entries as these : “ work- 
men extravagant,” “lack of interest, men intrusive,” “no in- 
crease in zeal or care,” “socialism,” “jealousies,” “conflict with 
trades-unions,” “men unappreciative and disorderly,” “lack of 
intelligence,” “ eight-hour strike,” and so on. In short, this very 
radical and hopeful step is, as we have seen, one of “ evolution,” 
and this presupposes that all the conditions are favorable in the 
actual existing state of things. One point that helps us under- 
stand success in one case and failure in the other, is a point 
frankly stated to the men by the father of the system, Leclaire, 
—“the rules of the house must be strictly observed”: successful 
industry must have a directing mind invested with full powers; 
there shall be no demagogism; the men must trust their em- 
ployer, and be content not to know or meddle with the methods 
of his business. Not all workmen are morally prepared for this 
act of faith; not all masters are worthy of it; and so this, like all 
real gains in human society, must wait its time of general accept- 
ance. 

We copy the excellent summary by which, in one paragraph, 
Mr. Gilman pays his well-deserved testimonial to the memory of 
“the father of profit sharing” : — 


Leclaire was, indeed, one of the great men of his time. His character 
had the elements of genius, and his achievements were brilliant and per- 
manent. Although for a large part of his life he disclaimed the name 
of philanthropist, his title was clear. He was a reformer of the high 
type that is seldom seen; devoted to one idea, he was not narrowed in 
his humanity by that devotion. Thoroughly sane and sagacious, he 
took hold of the great problem of the improvement of the lot of the 
working classes by the near end. He knew his craft and the men who 
exercised it; he knew their temptations and their difficulties, and when 
he became a “manager” he did not put his former sympathies behind 
him. To the end, he persevered in working out, step by step, as expe- 
rience gave him justification, the ideal of the relationship between 
master and man which he had formed in his generous mind. He never 
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became a professional reformer, but he realized the wide reach of his 
thought and the power of his example. He wisely devoted himself to 
perfecting his one model of an industrial establishment in which the 
peace and happiness of a true fraternity should reign. So he did a work 
which neither a Fourier nor a Louis Blanc could pretend to rival. It 
was no reorganization of society, no revolution in the laboring world, 
but a true evolution into an industrial system better than the pure 
wages system. (pp. 90, 91.) 


A GLAD CORRECTION. 


Next to the mortification of committing an error of pure 
ignorance is the joy of making the necessary correction. The 
writer of the last paragraph on page 267 of our last number, in 
the course of “perplexing himself with a case that came to him 
in the way of the Associated Charities,” learned — but too late 
to make the necessary change of statement —that the evil com- 
plained of had already been done away by a statute of last May. 
The excuse he offers is that, knowing such a statute to be in 
contemplation, he watched the course of legislation to find it, 
but missed seeing it, being called just then to a distant part of the 
country, and too hastily assumed that it had failed. He comforts 
himself, meanwhile, with Mr. Phelps’s late dictum, that “a man 
who never makes mistakes never makes anything.” 

We assume that the new statute is known to all our Massa- 
chusetts readers; but, for the benefit of those elsewhere, and for 
the good name of the Commonwealth, we copy the essential por- 
tion of it here: — 


All loans hereafter contracted for less than one thousand dollars sha)! 
be dischargeable by the debtor upon payment or tender of the principal 
sum actually borrowed and interest at the rate of eighteen per cent. per 
annum from the time said money was borrowed, together with a sum for 
the actual expenses of making the loan and securing the same, not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars. 


It also provides that all payments in excess of one and a half 
per cent. monthly interest shall be credited towards the discharge 
of the principal sum. 


THE IDEA OF HEAVEN. 


The “annexation of heaven” is a project that has been growing 
upon the minds of earth-dwellers for some years, and through the 
efforts of high and gifted writers has been cloquently presented 
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to the public. But heretofore these heavenly explorers have 
been wont to admit that this celestial country, however contig- 
uous or correspondent to the great terrestrial, lay just beyond the 
boundary line of death. Now, however, the human heart is ever 
seeking glimpses of a nearer paradise, that shall fall quite within 
the pale of the earth circle and existence. 

How far the happy promise can touch the springs of physical 
life is still a doubtful question in the scientific mind. Those as 
yet are few who expect any fuller understanding of life’s princi- 
ples and harmonies to give the secret of happy immortality to 
physical man, and the Darwinian paradise of perfected survivals 
in the known world of nature and humanity is but a far-off 
dream to any existing generation of mankind. Only those phases 
of the subject which deal with the subtle power of mind to 
swing itself into this golden current of life and harmony can im- 
mediately avail the race of beings who still struggle with the 
survivals of evil, deformity, and decay. 

For many ages, the idea of heaven, like the idea of God, took 
on the errors and superstitions of the times or people, with only 
this strange difference: that the more man fashioned his God 
after his own likeness in form, passions, jealousies, and hates, the 
more he refined his angel habitations into misty unlikeness to all 
things known or human, till, in sheer despair of their phantom 
forms and cold felicities, he began at length to demand a more 
tangible heaven, where brown hair and shapely shoulders were 
not lust in concealing halos and unadjustable wings. It was not 
until idealists and materialists alike lost themselves in the vaga- 
ries of their own creeds that the simple truth, “heaven is within 
you,” began to find lodgment in human understanding. 

It is still an open question how far the ordinary mortal may be 
persuaded that he can ever conquer pain without the plasters, 
pills, and potions that he has been wont to apply to it; and it 
may be yet doubtful how generally the Christian philosopher can 
convince men that they can ever get to heaven without the 
wings, robes, and ghostly disembodiments which have been sup- 
posed to pertain to that celestial state. But perhaps, if the 
same strain of thought which whispers that “man’s best medicine 
for all ills is the mental energy within him” can also convey to 
him some better sense of the relation of that mental energy and 
condition to the heaven of his best dream, it might be a grander 
step in the direction of a rescued paradise than at first appears. 

10 
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The conception of heaven as a state rather than a place is one of 
the victories of modern thought; and the only thing remaining 
to make our heaven sure is evidence that it is a state attain- 
able by mortal man. So far, it must be confessed, the evidence 
is not all that might be desired. The first result of the new 
theory of heaven seemed a mere shifting of the difficulty from 
an impossible place to an impossible condition. It took off 
something of a burden, to be sure, when we no longer had to 
search star spaces or distant suns to find the seat of heaven; but, 
when it came to locating it in that very centre of total depravity, 
the human heart, the difficulty was scarcely lightened. Yet this 
is the essential first step which can make heaven’s reality assure 
to man. “Heaven begun is the proof of heaven to come,” says 
Robertson. Out of the theory of a fallen world grew naturally 
the idea of a far-off heaven, forever apart from the known and 
earthly; but, when a clearer vision beheld a closer relation be- 
tween the two, that strange doctrine which pronounced a curse 
upon the human link in the great chain of being fell out of 
theology as out of philosophy and science. 

“Men think of being happy with God in heaven, but the idea 
of being happy in God on earth never enters their minds,” said 
the pious Wesley. It is true that in all ages some lofty souls 
have caught the light and glory of that inner peace which could 
defy prison walls or martyr’s flames; but not till now has the 
diviner truth been comprehended, that this same interior calm 
and repose upon the supreme and underlying good in all things 
which can make death triumphant can also make the narrowest 
and most tangled walk of life fair and peaceful. 

Though Confucius declared that “heaven means principle,” 
and Buddha that “holiness is the heaven of the gods,” it was 
Christ who taught that “the kingdom of heaven is within you,” 
and that man need not taste of death till he has seen that 
kingdom. The house of the Eternal may have “many abiding- 
places”; but all of them are celestial, whether within or without 
the veil of sense and time. “All the way to heaven is heaven,” 
says Canon Farrar. The happiest thing in our newer religious 
thought is that which reveals the life of God at the heart of all 
life and within the sanctuary of every soul. 


Irene A. Safford. 





Ballot Reform. 


POLITICAL ETHICS. 


BALLOT REFORM, 


A matter of the gravest interest to the citizens of the United 
States, in view of the fearful corruption practised at the last 
national election, is a reform in the system of providing and cast- 
ing ballots. It is not a little curious that the method which, 
among all existing methods, secures the greatest secrecy, purity, 
and freedom from intimidation in elections should come from the 
new land of Australia. “The Australian system,” as it is called, 
originated in South Australia, in 1857. It spread gradually from 
there to the other Australasian colonies, was introduced into 
Great Britain in 1872, and has since been adopted in numerous 
other European countries. It was applied to the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1888, and in an imperfect form in Wisconsin in 
1887. The Massachusetts law was passed last year to take effect 
in November of this year. Indiana and Rhode Island have 
just enacted similar statutes; and, in the majority of the other 
States of the Union, bills introducing the system are in a more 
or less forward condition. 

The method of voting commonly practised in this country, it 
is not too much to say, has thoroughly broken down. It has 
been taken possession of by a power unknown to the law and 
hostile to the true welfare of the people— “the political ma- 
chine.” A system, then, which takes the whole matter of pro- 
viding ballots out of the hands of a “machine” necessarily 
expensive in its operation, and therefore tending strongly to 
exclude all but the wealthy from political station; which by its 
well-devised arrangements for secrecy in casting the ballot makes 
it impossible for a briber to know whether his bribe has actually 
taken effect; which abates the nuisance of electioneering near 
the polls; which encourages independent nominations for office, 
and gives them an equal standing at the polls with nominations 
by the dominant parties,— such a system brings a much needed 
relief. It has been very thoroughly tested in Australia and 
Great Britain, and has been gradually extended, as it showed its 
adaptation to the needs of good politics, from national down to 
local elections. The objections to it have thus far proceeded 
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mainly from the politicians whose trade it would destroy, and 
have been shown to be without foundation. Even those minor 
ill effects which, antecedent to experience, a friend of the prin- 
ciple might expect to see, have not appeared. The proportion of 
votes, for example, that must be thrown out on account of wrong 
marking by the illiterate voter — that obstacle in the way of all 
reform — has been shown by experience to be very small. In 
“the Leeds election of 1874, out of 31,793 votes, only 86 were 
void for uncertainty or failure to mark. In the Kent election, 
only 32 votes out of 2,300 were lost for uncertainty.” This pro- 
portion is smaller than that exhibited under the present attempts 
at “stickers” and erasing. 

Mr. J. H. Wigmore of the Boston bar has done a public ser- 
vice in the existing situation by the compilation of his very in- 
forming book on the Australian Ballot System as embodied in 
the legislation of various countries. He gives a brief introduc- 
tion, which traces the history of the new system, and states the 
reasons for trusting to indirect rather than to direct methods of 
suppressing bribery and corruption. He then prints the Massa- 
chusetts statute in full, and comments soundly upon its various 
points, comparing its details with those of other laws. He next 
reproduces the Australian legislation in brief, gives that of Great 
Britain and Belgium more fully, the Kentucky law for Louisville, 
with the Saxton bill vetoed by Governor Hill of New York, and 
concludes with a condensed summary of special features of inter- 
est in the legislation of the other countries where the system pre- 
vails. Mr. Wigmore believes —to note two or three details of 
consequence — that the public should be excluded from the railed- 
in space only in the polling-room, but that all solicitation and 
canvassing should be forbidden in the remainder of the room 
and within one hundred feet from the exterior; that ten names 
should be sufficient for a nomination; that a formal acceptance 
of a nomination should always be required; and that the names 
should be arranged on the ballot alphabetically under each office, 
thus securing “ perfect equality upon the ballot paper for all 
candidates.” The improvements which he suggests upon the 
Massachusetts law are but few. The book deserves the careful 
attention of all who would be well informed on this crucial 
matter of a non-partisan ballot and pure elections. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Several States of our Union are now much occupied with the 
question of incorporating an amendment into their constitutions, 
forbidding the manufacture and sale, as a beverage, of all intoxi- 
eating liquors. The question is unfortunately complicated with 
partisan politics; and it is difficult to discuss it calmly, without 
reference to the sincerity of the party proposing it or the moral 
standing of the party opposing it. But there are two points 
as to which disagreement is difficult among dispassionate stu- 
dents of social questions. 

The first is that there has been of late years a great decline in 
opposition to prohibition per se, as a principle among thinking men. 
To go no further back than a dozen years, our memory deceives us 
if there was not then a stronger animus against “interference with 
personal liberty,” as it was called, than can be found to-day. The 
increasing power of “the liquor element” in politics, the aid and 
comfort which the drinking habit receives from the tremendous 
material bias of civilized mankind, and the corruption of private 
and public life thus resulting have been sufficient to overcome 
the theoretical objections of many. They perceive an insidious 
disease eating away at modern society, and private resistance 
appears inadequate. In many towns and cities in Massachusetts, 
we see to-day local prohibition of the liquor traffic upheld by the 
votes of men who, ten years back, would have been strenuous 
in their opposition to the whole system. The sentiment of soli- 
darity has certainly deepened; and the assertion of individual 
freedom, whatever may come to the social body, has correspond- 
ingly weakened. The results of local prohibition, otherwise 
known as “high license and local option,” have been such as to 
convince people in general that it is both feasible and desirable, 
if the alternative is “free rum.” We may not doubt that a 
policy of strict regulation of the liquor traflic is indorsed by the 
great preponderance of the thoughtful and the conscientious. 
The word “license” introduces an unfortunately ambiguous ele- 
ment into the discussion ; for a license to sell liquor is, in truth, 
like a license to sell gunpowder, a governmental restriction of the 
business for the safety of the public. The experience of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has shown that local prohibition can be success- 
fully enforced even in a large city, when a license system pre- 
vails near by. 
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The second point, which ought to be as clear as the first, 
is that the question whether general prohibition is successful 
where it has been tried —as in Maine, Kansas, and Rhode 
Island —is a question of simple fact, A desire to believe that 
it has had one result or another is plainly impertinent. Rhetori- 
cal outbursts over the terrible evils of the traffic, or over persons 
who consult judgment before feeling in the matter, are entirely 
out of place. It is a question of evidence. And we may well 
remember, in discussing the competency of the early Christians, 
for instance, as witnesses to miracles, that human nature cannot 
have been radically transformed quite yet; for it is hard enough 
to find out the actual facts as to liquor-selling in Rhode Island, 
close at our doors. On the one side, clergymen and laymen — 
not a few — assert that intemperance has diminished in that little 
State in the two years since constitutional prohibition went into 
force. On the other hand, a clergyman, whose judgment on all 
other matters we respect highly, declares that prohibition has been 
“a demoralizing failure,” and that liquor is sold now in many 
more places in the city of Providence than it was under license. 
The testimony of a layman, long resident in this city, is more 
explicit: “The prohibitory amendment to the Constitution and 
the laws passed — but not enforced —to make the same effective 
have been demoralizing to the last degree. Intemperance is not 
less, but greater, than before, is the statement of those who know. 
More liquor is sold, and in the lowest of places, giving rise to a 
new class of resorts,—namely, ‘kitchen groggeries. Where 
attempts have been made to enforce the law, it has been a farce, 
as the liquor seized would go out of one door just as a new 
supply came in through another. It has created a class of the 
worst kind of witnesses,—to wit, ‘spotters,— who have sworn 
falsely, and who are men generally of low and depraved char- 
acter, who could not be trusted and whose testimony is, in 
consequence, of little value. The Providence Journal has printed 
maps of the city, showing locations where liquor was kept openly 
for sale. The worst feature of the law is the disrespect thrown 
upon all law, as this law is openly violated by citizens who 
consider themselves law-abiding and who do it with no feeling or 
sense of shame.” The present traffic is, of course, entirely illegal. 
The policy of regulation having been abandoned, the sale that 
actually goes on is very corrupting by its successful defiance of 
organic law. Three-fifths of the votes cast on the Rhode Island 
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amendment were in its favor, and so far public sentiment was fa- 
vorable to the trial. But now the State assembly has just voted, 
by large majorities in both branches, to submit the question to 
the people again. Apart altogether from the testimony of most 
weighty witnesses against prohibition in Rhode Island, this 
simple fact of the legislative action is enough to put the burden 
of proof upon the advocates of prohibition in other States. It 
seems to us that they do not meet the demand that is properly 
made upon them to show that prohibition is a success, not only 
in thinly settled agricultural States like Kansas, but in thickly 
populated commercial communities like Rhode Island. We shall 
be loath to counsel any one to surrender the undeniable good 
effects of “high license and local option” (which means local 
prohibition) in favor of an attempt at general prohibition, which 
would mean “ free rum” in case of failure. 

Professor Jevons, in one of his essays, lamented the non-exist- 
ence of communities on which experiments in legislation might 
be tried for the benefit of larger bodies politic. But, in this 
matter, it would seem as if Rhode Island might serve the pur- 
pose for the rest of New England at least. One year more of 
prohibition in the Constitution will be obligatory in that State. 
In a matter of such moment, we may well move slowly, and re- 
frain from great changes until the Rhode Island experiment 
comes to be voted on once more, whether the vote at last con- 
cludes the trial or gives it a further lease of life. The experi- 
ment, beyond a doubt, cannot yet be said to have demonstrated 
that prohibition in the Constitution is better than a prohibitory 
law, or than the practice now uppermost in Massachusetts of 
high license and local option. 

N. P. G. 


NOTE TO THE ABOVE. 


To the Editor of the Unitarian Review: 


Dear Srr,— You have asked me to give you some account of the 
Prohibitory Amendment in Rhode Island and of its practical workings. 
The principle seems to be correct, but there is a difficulty in its applica- 
tion which every thoughtful man must take into the account. If “no 
license” is good for Cambridge,— and so you have decided,— why is it 
not good for the Commonwealth? If it is good for Providence,— and 
there are many who think it is,— why is it not equally good for the 
entire State of Rhode Island? If the owner of a factory village abso- 
lutely prohibits the sale of liquor on his premises, knowing that it will 
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demoralize his workmen and make his workwomen wretched, why should 
he not unite with his fellow-citizens in prohibiting it in all factory vil- 
lages and in all the towns and cities to which his workmen and work- 
women resort in their leisure time? 

A great many people in Rhode Island voted for the prohibitory amend- 
ment for their own protection. They thought that, with the removal 
of temptation in the suppression of the grog-shops that lined the thor- 
oughfares along which they travelled, day by day, to and from their 
work, they could escape from the toils of the enemy of their peace. 
Being free, they thought they could overcome the craving desire for 
drink, because they would have no means of gratification. A great 
many voted for the amendment on principle, because they did not 
believe in licensing the sale of intoxicating drink any more than in 
the licensing of houses of ill-fame or gambling dens. They thought 
that all these belonged together and in the same category, and should be 
treated alike. The amendment was adopted, in the spring of 1886, by 
a vote considerably above the required three-fifths of the electors. The 
question was very fully and fairly discussed, and was decided, not in 
“a spasm of virtue,” as some of its opponents now say, but deliberately 
and coolly, and in one of the most orderly elections ever held. The legis- 
lature met and passed an act for the enforcement of the amendment,— 
an act which, with subsequent legislation, was recently described by an 
eminent lawyer of the city of Pawtucket as “a law against the sale and 
manufacture of liquor which is as complete, perfect, and effective as any 
law in any State from Maine to Kansas. ‘There is no legislation that 
can frame a better law than that which this has already enacted.” 

The law went into effect July 1, 1886; and for a month there was 
almost a complete immunity from the sale of liquor and its consequent 
drunkenness and crime. Unfortunately, in my opinion, there was a 
provision in it for the election of a State constable by the legislature ; 
and the person chosen was not acceptable to many citizens. He resigned 
after a time, and another appointment was made. The responsibility 
was taken from the different towns and cities, which could readily handle 
their own police and oblige their officers to be faithful and efficient, and 
put upon an officer appointed by the legislature for a term of three years. 
Naturally, there was a feeling of jealousy at once. The town and cily 
police felt relieved of the duty, and would not act cheerfully under the 
direction of a “foreign” officer. Yet, where there was an efficient 
town council, or a mayor and city council, who understood their duty, 
and were fearless in its performance, the law was enforced. Throughout 
the State, however, there has not been such cordial co-operation of the 
citizens with the State authorities as is needfui for the execution of 
the law. 

Again, some of the leading newspapers of the State have beeu opposed 
to the amendment and the law from the start. We have had it repeated 
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to us ad nauseam that the law required a public sentiment behind it, 
while there appears to be but little endeavor or disposition to educate 
the public sentiment, except in opposition to the law. A few days ago, 
a petition was presented to the General Assembly, signed by many pro- 
fessional and business men, asking for the submission of a proposition 
abrogating the Prohibitory Amendment, on the ground, among others, 
that it was “incapable of enforcement,” which means, if it means any- 
thing, that the majority of the people of Rhode Island have not sufficient 
public virtue to put in force a provision of their fundamental law, or 
that the General Assembly is not wise enough to pass a law which can 
be enforced. 

Again, the Providence Journal has been engaged for some time in 
making a careful canvass of the State, and has found that there is a very 
large number of places in which liquor is sold in violation of the law. 
It has published a map of the different districts in the city of Providence, 
and also a map of the city of Pawtucket, giving the exact places in the 
different streets where the law is violated. Of course, so responsible a 
paper as the Journal would not make these public statements without 
evidence sufficient to substantiate them in a court of justice. The 
thought has sometimes occurred to me that, if these were places where 
thieves and burglars and murderers were accustomed to meet, the au- 
thorities would probably have dealt with these evil-disposed persons 
according to law, and would have caused these haunts of crime to be 
broken up. In the instance of the prohibitory law, no one seems to 
consider it his duty to move in the matter. 

In the State of Rhode Island, then, the Prohibitory Amendment to the 
Constitution cannot be said to have had a practical success in its appli- 
cation. Its opponents say that it is not sustained by public sentiment, 
and that a law in such a condition cannot be executed. Its friends say 
that it has not had a fair trial, and its failure, thus far, is due to these 
three causes: 1. The indifference to the execution of the law on the part 
of the public and of those to whom such execution is intrusted; 2. A 
certain confusion of moral ideas in regard to the supremacy of law, the 
necessity of its enforcement, the personal responsibility and personal 
duty of the citizen; 3. The inefficiency of the public authorities and the 
police. 

I have stated the facts as they appear to an impartial observer. The 
deductions from them you must make for yourself. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Aveustus Woopsury. 





Literary Criticism. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


VERSES BY THOMAS HILL.* 


“ Wordsworth’s poetry is great, because of the extraordinary 
power with which Wordsworth feels the joy offered to us in nat- 
ure,...and because of the extraordinary power with which he 
shows us this joy, and renders it so as to make us share it.” 
These words from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s valuable introduction 
to his volume of selections from the work of the great leader of 
the “Lake School” suggest the special charm and mission of Dr. 
Hill’s poetry. A large number of the poems in at least the first 
half of the little volume, Jn the Woods and Elsewhere, really 
make us feel “the joy offered to us in nature”; and, while it can 
not be said that “he shows us the joy” with “extraordinary 
power,” yet the freshness, the simplicity, the freedom from all 
morbid introspection in the singer, do actually give us something 
of the same feeling that we have in looking at a beautiful sunset, 
in hearing the birds singing on some fair June morning, or in 
seeing the anemones and columbines dance in the spring sun- 
shine. 

Assuredly, this service is of no small, value. For the poets 
who give us a first-hand impression of nature, who write as if 
they had really been in “ Nature’s aloneness,” and had been 
touched and kindled by her solemn day-dawns, her noon-tide 
splendors and twilight tendernesses, who have not, like Pope, for 
example, written their neat couplets about her beside their com- 
fortable hearth-fire, are fewer than might at first be suspected. 
A Chaucer, with his May-morning blitheness, a Burns singing at 
his toil in the upland pasture, are not socommon. There is an 
immense amount of writing to-day about nature: perhaps it was 
never described in verse with such scientific accuracy as in some 
of the poems of Tennyson and Arnold, and even Rossetti. But 
how many of them give the real feeling of nature? 

Dr. Hill has the simple joy of a child in the beauty of the out- 
ward universe; and though sometimes the form of his verse is 
not equal to its underlying spirit, and is occasionally even halting 
or commonplace, yet at his best he is successful enough to give 


* Inthe Woods and!Elsewhere. 
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us a genuine longing to wander with him in the spring or autumn 
woods, to surprise the flowers in their revels. (For we are sure 
that he, too, as was said of Thoreau, could easily go at any given 
day of any month in the year, and find, just where he had looked 
for it, the particular variety of the flora he sought, appearing, as 
it were, to answer his order. For there is something of magic in 
this responding of Nature to “the heart that loves her,” to which 
we common mortals never find the key.) As for the birds, he is 
their constant lover, and, like Emerson, well he knows 


“the trusty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, 
On their due days, of the birds.” 


His happiest verses are inspired by such themes as these; and 
the lines with the most genuine poetic impulse in them are writ- 
ten, one feels, either when in direct contact with nature, or when 
the woods and the hills and flowers and birds have lent their 
added touch of meaning, or it may be of consecration, to some 
deep personal experience. 

Perhaps it must be confessed that it is not often that we derive 
from these simple verses, as from Wordsworth’s “ meanest flower 
that blows,” “thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
One does not look for passion of any sort in these gently flowing 
lines. But we undoubtedly gain, if we are in responsive mood, a 
deeper love for every one of nature’s manifestations, a profound 
feeling of serenity and peacefulness,— inasmuch as, surely, noth- 
ing can be very wrong in a world so marvellously fashioned,— 
and a far wiser reverence, like the awed thankfulness of a child, 
in the presence of the eternal Goodness thus manifested in the 
divine order and beauty amid which we dwell. 

It is curious that in the distinctly religious poems, those which 
were evidently written as hymns, or poems for special religious 
occasions, or as illustrative of special days in the church calen- 
dar, the poetic touch is too often wanting. The lines do not 
have the genuine uplift that characterizes the best of the hymns 
of the Wesleys, of Keble, and Faber. Their writer is manifestly 
devout, in harmony with all good; but the words do not sing to 
our ears or to our hearts. There seems to be something over- 
difficult, let us frankly say impossible, in making very good mod- 
ern poetry out of such subjects as the birth of Jesus, the Res- 
urrection, Easter Day: By far the best and really the most 
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religious poetry is to be found in some little verse like this, 
which has the genuine poetic feeling :— 


“ Here in my newly planted tree, 
Ere its leaves open to the sun, 
A bird begins to weave its nest ; 
Thus God accepts the work I’ve done.”’ 


We like some of Dr. Hill’s rather novel metres, especially when, 
as in the poem called “ Bloodroot,” they seem to fit themselves 
to the out-of-door atmosphere. 


“ Beech-trees spreading their arms rugged yet beautiful,”— 


the line has the breath of the woods in it. Some of the chori- 
ambics, to be sure, are less happy than these; but, for the most 
part, the writer displays uncommon ingenuity in managing these 
rather unwieldy vehicles of his thought, and they often have 
remarkable freshness and spirit. 

Some of the translations are very happy, particularly the imi- 
tations and translations of Greek verses. The great Germans, 
Goethe and Heine, offer a notoriously difficult task for the trans- 
lator’s skill; but it is quite wonderful that Dr. Hill should have 
been able to interpret so well authors with whom it is clear he 
has small poetic or spiritual sympathy. Perhaps, we might say 
in conclusion, that a little more of Goethe’s fine sense of artistic 
form and a thrilling note from Heine’s “ lyrical cry ” would have 
lifted several of Dr. Hill’s own poems into a somewhat clearer 
atmosphere of song. 


GALTON ON PRAYER. 


At the first reading, Mr. Galton’s essay on the “Objective 
Efficacy of Prayer,” following, as it does, his admirable treatment 
of “Nurture and Nature,” “Psychometric Experiments,” and 
“ Domestication of Animals,” seems a very fair attempt to bring 
the subject under scientific discussion for proof or disproof. 
There can be no doubt of the reverent temper of his investiga- 
tions; for the spirit breathes in his lines which subdues one’s 
first impulse of laughter, when he inquires why our keen mercan- 
tile age has not seized upon prayer, and used its force as a factor 
in computing risks of life and accident when insuring vessels that 
bear missionaries or in insuring the lives of very devout Chris- 
tians. Mr. Galton affirms at the outset that the question of the 
efficacy of prayer is about a matter of fact, and must be deter- 
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mined by observation and not by authority, adding that it is one 
that appears to be a very suitable topic for statistical inquiry. 
Certainly, no persons can be more interested in statistics of this 
sort than those who seek the very truth in the spiritual as well 
as in the physical kingdom; but, if we are to submit to the 
scientific tests suggested, we have the right to ask, and, indeed, 
ought to demand, as much care in the use of spiritual instruments 
as Prof. Tyndall found it necessary to observe with glass tubes 
and air-tight jars in his less important efforts to disprove the 
theory of spontaneous generation. 

Mr. Galton leads us at once to the question, admitting appar- 
ently of an easy response,“ Are prayers answered or are they 
not”? He no doubt means to be perfectly fair in referring to 
the cases of the prayerful and the non-prayerful in recovery 
or non-recovery from disease, in preservation from or injury by 
accident to life or limb. But, to reduce such a test to a scientific 
basis, his non-prayerful people must absolutely refrain from any 
surprised call upon God for mercy or help in any sudden emer- 
gency, as in shipwreck or railway disaster, when the soul of the 
doubter in extreme need turns to God with a plea as earnest as 
that of any trained devotee. 

The seeker of truth in this domain must strictly adhere to a 
vow not to be led into the temptation of prayer, even unspoken, 
though standing by the death-bed of the dearest friend; he must 
take an attitude of strong resistance, for truth’s sake, to even the 
impulse to ery, “God help me in my desolation,” which would be 
as dangerous a lapse from the scientific basis as if the preserva- 
tion of life were asked. 

Mr. Galton is mistaken when he asserts that medical men make 
no account of spiritual agencies; for, with limited opportunities 
of observation, the writer readily recalls this instance to the con- 
trary: A young girl of the Romish Church was ill in a Protestant 
institution where the officials objected to the visits of a priest, 
but were obliged to submit to the authority of the Protestant 
physician, who did not hesitate an instant in prescribing the visit 
of a priest, whose offices quieted the mind, and therefore hast- 
ened the recovery of his patient. We believe that medical men 
would unhesitatingly admit that the patient whose mind rests 
upon a steadfast faith in the care of a Supreme Being is more 
likely to pass safely a crisis in fever than one who is a prey to 
fears concerning the hour of death. It is universally admitted 
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that fear increases the dangers of cholera and yellow fever. Who 
are they that remain in plague-stricken cities, directing and doing, 
while thousands flee and other thousands die? Are they not 
that “remnant” of God’s people who, while praying for life, are 
reconciled to death ? 

As Mr. Galton advances in his argument, he makes the mistake 
of attempting to prove too much, by referring to people for 
whom public prayers are always made, as for the Queen of Eng- 
land, “Grant her in health long to live.” Any gentleman of the 
legal profession would say, if this case could be brought into 
civil court for trial, that it rests with Mr. Galton to prove that 
the long life of Queen Victoria does not depend in any degree 
upon the prayers of her subjects. To bring the question to a 
final test, every English subject would be obliged not only to 
drop this formula from the prayer, but would have carefully to 
guard against a silent uplifting of the heart in such plea. It 
would seem that these instances of impossibilities were enough 
to overthrow Mr. Galton’s opening statements concerning the 
ease with which this subject may be reduced to a scientific test. 
His conclusions appear to be faulty on account of the carelessness 
in the use of his instruments, as we may be allowed to call his 
figures and percentages. 

It remains for us to investigate some of his theories concerning 
subjects of prayer. If Mr. Galton objected simply to prayer for 
rain and other material benefits, we would frankly admit that, 
as we pass from childhood into manhood, we do pray less for 
things and more for virtues; and we would join him heartily in 
the desire that we may as a race attain, even in this life, to such 
conceptions of character that we shall ask for help in the forma- 
tion of that which is eternal, even at the sacrifice of that which 
is temporal. But when it is objected that English subjects still 
pray for the nobility, that they may be endued with grace, wis- 
dom, and understanding, although some of them have at times 
been afflicted with insanity, we must beg Mr. Galton to remem- 
ber that the most devout Christian never suggests means for the 
accomplishment of ends desired. He so thoroughly believes in 
his praying that his faith is not shaken by an appearance of direct 
refusal of his plea; for who knows the way by which any soul 
is most surely led to that condition which all ask? Every high- 
minded man will admit that the heart’s desire is to attain the 
greatest perfection of character,—a character in which selfishness 
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has no part; in which the mind shall be clear, strong, and well- 
balanced ; in which the good of the individual shall be subordi- 
nated to the good of the whole, and the whole shall never permit 
the sacrifice of the individual. It is a well-known fact that a 
man never loves his native land so dearly as while in a foreign 
country; that home is never so much the very centre of our 
thoughts as when we find ourselves separated from it; our heart 
never so thrills at sight of a fellow-citizen as when we meet him 
in a foreign country. We are just beginning to study the 
psychological significance of this effect of isolation; and it may 
have some counterpart in the domain of spirit which will some 
day explain the mystery of both sin and insanity, so that we may 
finally exclaim with gratitude, “ Was ¢his the path that brought 
me hither?” our very prayers having involved just such aber- 
ration. 

The life of the missionary will not be fruitless, though it may 
be cut off before the fruit appears. The fact that children of 
pious parents die as young as those of the impious offers no proof 
that prayers are not answered. We hope Mr. Galton knows no 
Christian so conceited as to pray that the Infinite Will and Infi- 
nite Knowledge should bend itself to his finite will and his finite 
knowledge. It is not the most prayerful people who assume to 
know so much about life and death as to dictate concerning them. 
One may indeed ask for a life to be spared, but few would add, 
“My will, not Thine, be done.” 

Mr. Galton refuses to discuss prayer for rain, and we will 
pass that by with the smile which he has predicted. The smile 
broadens as we come to his question concerning the piety of the 
ducal families of England. Is a dukedom so desirable that it 
should have been bestowed upon the most pious? Quoting from 
Mr. Galton, “Four, at least, of the existing ducal houses are 
unable to claim the title of having been raised into existence 
through the devout habits of their progenitors.” We take no 
scornful attitude toward power, place, or position; but we doubt 
if any large number of pious people could be induced to pray for 
dukedoms. Mr. Galton might see here another favorable oppor- 
tunity for gathering statistics; but such statistics would be 
vitiated. The eminently pious, whose prayers might be expected 


to prevail, would not sell their birthrights for even a ducal 
pottage! 
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Our last criticism is this: Mr. Galton certainly lays himself 
open to the charge of judging the nineteenth-century Christian 
by the conduct of the Christian of the Middle Ages. The pro- 
ceeding is very unfair, as he should himself admit, when the 
matter is rightly presented; for no one pretends that Christianity 
is not a growth. That many articles of ancient faith have been 
abandoned is not to the discredit, but to the credit, of Christianity. 


Sara FE. Wiltse. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


LITURGIES. 


The steady drift of American churches in the direction of a richer 
and more elaborate service of worship is unmistakable. All denomina- 
tions are borne along by the ritual current. Even the church historically 
nearest to the Puritan simplicity, the church whose bent is the most de- 
cidedly to exalt the sermon,—the Congregational body in its two divi- 
sions,— is deeply concerned to restore to the congregation its due part in 
prayer and song and response. With this tendency, so far as it does 
not disparage or reduce the vital prophetic element, the lover of the 
true, the beautiful, the universal in religion, must profoundly sympa- 
thize. If it is supposed by any that a ritual is a remedy for lack of soul, 
aud that by esthetic prettinesses men can softly and delicately nurse 
in their puny spirits a nobler life, the mistake is tragic. If the secret 
feeling of any is, “Go to now, let us be pious; let us put away trouble- 
some ideas, and save our souls by postures, surplices, and Gothic archi- 
tecture; let it be our supreme care to ‘ minister at the altar,’” then the 
Hebraic, the Puritan scorn may well arise, and denounce these false 
prophets, these pseudo-Episcopalian weaklings, who turn their backs on 
the true mission of their own Church, which they vainly hope to denat- 
uralize. 

But with every sincere effort to cultivate, by a right and noble expres- 
sion in church services, the spirit of worship, we must be in hearty 
accord. The Rev. Edward Hungerford’s American Book of Church Ser- 
vices is an effort in this direction that deserves, in many respects, cordial 
praise; and we commend it to the consideration of clergymen of every 
church, who will find in it fruitful suggestions and useful aids in im- 
proving the common unliturgical service. But, when one comes to the 
matter of the general use of the book by congregations, which the com- 
piler had in mind in naming it (with some presumption, we must think) 
the American Book, two or three objections instantly arise. The first is 
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a minor matter, which the printer could remedy. Mr. Hungerford’s 
numerous directions to the minister and the people are strangely obtru- 
sive. For ourselves, whether in the pulpit or in the pew, we should find 
a sympathetic use of this manual impossible until its orders and hints 
about the various parts of the services were relegated to their proper 
place in the prefatory matter. A wholly irreligious sense of performing 
a difficult part would be unavoidable while these points of church eti- 
quette are made so prominent on every page. 

A more important matter is that this compilation has its origin with 
an individual only. While Mr. Hungerford has been very happy at 
times in his adaptations, it is quite unavoidable that he should be less 
felicitous at other times, and that felicity should be an improper word 
for some of his expressions or recommendations. To note but one 
instance, which simply happens to be a doctrinal point. We cannot see 
the consistency, from any stand-point, of praying in one paragraph of a 
litany, “ We praise thee, O Lord, that thou art made known to us in 
thine only Son,” and in the next, “Spare thy people, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy most precious blood,” and in the third, immediately 
following, “ Deliver us from rejecting thy Son.” This is shifting about 
from God the Father to God the Son (to use Trinitarian phraseology) 
in a manner to take one’s breath away. The apparent result is patri- 
passianism of a most heretical kind and logical confusion of a deadly 
order. 

We do not, for such reasons as we have given, look to see Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s work attain much use in churches. A liturgy that has rightful 
claim to such success should, to our mind, proceed from a considerable 
number of compilers. It should minimize doctrine; it should allow a 
choice among a number of services, longer and shorter; and it should 
rest content with asserting the purely religious needs of human nature. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


EPIC OF HADES. 


To give a stranger a fair notion of Mr. Lewis Morris’s charming vol- 
ume, The Epic of Hades (26th Edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers), 
one might begin by saying that in its main plan it seems to carry back 
the scheme of the Divina Commedia into the narrower world of Grecian 
fable, taking for its three divisions Tartarus, Hades, and Olympus. 
Next, that its type of composition seems to have been suggested by the 
“Dream of Fair Women.” Clytemnestra speaks here quite in the tone 
and manner of her daughter Iphigenia in the briefer poem, except that 
those wonderful brief stanzas are widened out into a long pathetic tale, 
told in the exquisite blank verse of the “Idyls,” by this grandest and 
most cruelly stricken queen of tragedy. In short, but for Dante and 
Tennyson, this poem would have lacked both its method and its tone. 
But its topic, which is to give a profoundly human and ethical inter- 

12 
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pretation to some of the most impressive tales of the Greek mythology, 
is quite the author’s own, and is handled in a way as delightful as it 
is fresh. The pilgrim in the Underworld comes one by one upon there 
grand shadows of the elder time, and listens to the confession, or plaint, 
or self-revelation which they make, one by one, as if constrained to 
speech like the bloodless ghosts who throng the trench of Ulysses in the 
Odyssey. But the charm of the book is most in this,— that, without 
once losing the severe passionless melody which is the proper voice of 
classic fable, human at heart but remote and shadowy in form, the 
author has with great subtilty interwoven or suggested the far pro- 
founder sentiment that belongs to our modern Christian world. And 
the effect is wonderfully sweet and ennobling. The guilt of Helen is 
softened in her confession to the sadness of one who is held by the piti- 
less destiny of being passionately loved and sought, after losing the 
capacity to love; and that most merciless of tales which tells the fate of 
Marsyas is told by the sufferer as one in whom the deep bliss of lis- 
tening to strains so far higher than his own drowns even the sense of 
his bitter pain. We cannot particularize the twenty-five sketches in 
which the idea is carried out; but have only to say that, since the first 
debasement of these immortal myths which we find in the touch of 
Ovid and his modern followers, no interpretation of them — unless it 
may possibly be in one or two such examples as Kingsley’s “ Androm- 
eda” — has come to us so delicate and pure. 


“ We are filled 
Who live to-day with a more present sense 
Of the great love of God, than those of old 
Who, groping in the dawn of Knowledge, saw 
Only dark shadows of the Unknown; or he, 
First-born of modern singers, who swept deep 
His awful lyre, and woke the voice of song, 
Dumb for long centuries of pain. We dread 
To dwell on those long agonies its sin 
Brings on the offending soul, who hold a Creed 
Of deeper Pity, knowing what chains of ill 
Bind round our petty lives.” (p. 73.) 


PERIODICALS. 


In the Nineteenth Century for March, Mrs. Humphry Ward has an 
article entitled “ The New Reformation.” It is in the form of a dialogue 
between an English curate, Ronalds, and Merriman, his friend, who has 
been spending a year and a half at “a small but famous German Uni- 
versity.” Merriman had intended taking orders, but his study in Ger- 
many rendered this impossible. Like Robert Elsmere, he was in searcli 
of the true “historical temper.” Having written a prize essay on Teu- 
tonic Arianism, he had learned what “ historical translation” means; and 
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he became anxious to see how the great German scholars, in the case of 
early Christianity, transmuted “past witness into the language of the 
present,” using “that same faculty, half scientific, half imaginative, 
which, in the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get at 
the very heart and mind of his author, to speak with his tones and feel 
with his feeling.” Edersheim’s “Jesus the Messiah” is an instance of 
“bad translation”; while Baur, with all his arbitrariness, had yet the 
true historic temper. The Quarterly Review thinks the “attack” of 
German scholarship on the New Testament has “failed.” But it has 
no more failed than the new criticism of the Old Testament, which 
was master of the day at the last Church Congress, within twenty- 
five years of Essays and Reviews and the persecution of Colenso. The 
“literary and historical phase” of Old Testament criticism, succeeding 
the scientific, is now uppermost ; and the collapse of English orthodoxy 
here is due to one cause only, “the invasion of English by German 
thought.” Of the defenders of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
in Germany, as a French Protestant says, “there remains only the mem- 
ory of a heroic and impotent effort.” German theology is theology ; 
and, when an Englishman “uses Renan as a stick to beat the Germans 
with,” he only shows his ignorance of Renan’s reputation in Germany. 

Baur, dissatisfied with Strauss’s speculative method of treating Chris- 
tianity, began the true historic presentation; but he was himself too 
systematic. A more thorough study was needed of the early Christian 
society, and of the personality and work of Jesus, than Baur gave. 
Schiirer and Hausrath, Schenke! and Keim, have done their needed work. 
By long labor, they have “come to understand” Christianity, “to be able 
to translate it” out of legend and fancy into historic reality,—such a 
fact as our nineteenth-century eyes would have beheld had they con- 
fronted those early days. “I live with Jesus,” says Merriman in conclu- 
sion, “beside Gennesareth, or in the streets of Jerusalem, as I never 
lived with him in the old days, when you and I were Anglicans together. 
I realize his historical limitations; and the more present they are to me, 
the more my heart turns to him, the more he means to me, and the more 
ready I am to go out into that world of the poor and helpless he lost his 
life for, with the thought of him warm within me.” 

Preceding Mrs. Ward's finished dialogue is a trenchant article by 
Professor Huxley on “The Value of Witness to the Miraculous,” which 
he easily shows to be very smal! in the case of Abbot Eginhard and his 
“history of the translation of the blessed martyrs of Christ, SS. Mar- 
cellinus and Petrus.” This is an astounding revelation of the lying and 
cheating practised in the Middle Ages in the name of religion. Pro- 
fessor Huxley presses home the old argument against the Protestant dis- 
believer in the medieval miracles: “ Why, with so much less testimony 
from known persons, do you accept the accounts of the New Testament 
miracles as true recitals of fact?” He has little difficulty in showing up 
the inconsistency or in proving that the men of the New Testament were 
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not likely to rationalize about reported miracles. Professor Huxley and 
Mrs. Ward supplement each other well: he speaks from the scientific 
side, sometimes a little brutally ; she speaks from the literary stand-point, 
always tenderly. But the conclusion of the two is the same. The age 
of belief in miraculous Christianity is past, and men act vainly who try 
to renew it. 

One of the best of Mr. F. W. H. Meyer's critical essays on modern 
poetry is that on “Tennyson as a Prophet” in the Nineteenth Century 
for March. In the Westminster Review, the Rev. H. W. Perris, of Hull, 
whom many American® Unitarians will recall with pleasure, discusses 
“The Trials of a Nonconformist Minister.” Among them the worst 
appears to be the character of too many of the clergy: “ The Noncon- 
formist pastorate is now accessible cheaply to all grades, and the lower 
threaten to swamp the higher. There are some things which no college 
can give,— things that go before it, and fling their lights or shadows 
over it. Of all the perplexed questions that are now to the front, this is 
the most perplexed. Liturgy or free prayer, pew-rents or offertory, read 
sermons or extempore ones, long service or short, ornate ones or plain, 
—all fade into insignificance compared with the need for gifted and 
devoted men, who espouse the sacred work because they hear the secret 
call, and not because it solves the problem of living in a genteel and not 
over-laborious way.” Mr. Perris has had the privilege of the friendship 
of the Rev. Dr. Jessop, whose Trials of a Country Parson suggested the 
title of the present paper, and who gives the assurance that the trials are 
not by any means confined to one side of modern ministerial life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Memorial of Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, privately printed recently, 
contains a funeral discourse on Washington, seven discourses on various 
subjects, and two sermons preached at the ordinations of Dr. Dewey and 
Dr. Samuel Gilman.— The Catalogue of the Meadville Theological 
School exhibits a gratifying state of prosperity. The whole number of 
students gathered from Japan, Germany, Norway, and England, as well 
as from our own country, East and West, is thirty-seven. The specifica- 
tions of studies and lectures indicate a desirable elevation of the schol- 
arly level of the instruction imparted. When its new professor is 
secured, Meadville should be able to do even better work than it has 
done in the past for the cause of a liberal ministry. The Changes and 
Lessons of a Ministry of Eighteen Years — a farewell sermon by the Rev. 
S. W. Bush, of Needham, Mass.— has an interest beyond the people to 
whom it was specially addressed in its witness to the new life and relig- 
ious unity that mark the American Unitarian body to-day. In Lend a 
Hand for January and February last, the Rev. J. H. Crooker exhibits the 
just claim of Hamburg to be the real originator, in 1788, of the present 
“system of scientific poor-relief,” commonly known as the Associated 
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Charities. Elberfeld is shown to have borrowed from Von Voght and 
Hamburg in 1801. The article is one of much interest to students of 
organized philanthropy.—— We have received the first number of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Review, a new quarterly magazine, devoted to the 
theology of the Church the name of which it bears and to the dis- 
cussion of the great questions of the day in religion, literature, science, 
morals, and reform. The handsome form reminds us of the late New 
Princeton Review. This number reprints M. de Laveleye’s paper on 
“The Future of Religion” from a recent Contemporary Review, and the 
editor emphasizes the progressive nature of theology. The appearance 
of this new quarterly is a gratifying sign of intellectual life among the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and we wish it success in its good work.—— 
A circular lies before us, stating the extreme suffering prevailing in five. 
great provinces of China from famine, caused by drought and flood. 
Mr. E. B. Drew —a gentleman, now at home on leave, who occupies 
a high position in the Chinese customs service—reminds the philan- 
thropic that “so small a sum as $5 will suffice to support a Chinese 
family of five or six persons for a month or even longer.” Subscrip- 
tions of any amount will be thankfully received by J. Murray Forbes, 
50 State Street, Boston, treasurer of the Boston Relief Committee. 

An American Dialect Society, of which Professor F. J. Child of Har- 
vard is president, is the latest addition to the philological societies of 
the United States. Its object is “the investigation of the spoken Eng- 
lish of the United States and Canada and incidentally of other non- 
aboriginal dialects spoken in the same countries.” The annual fee is 
only one dollar.—— Mrs. Deland’s John Ward has been printed by a firm 
in London, which has lately been making a show of virtue over Ameri- 
can “corsairs.” The firm has, indeed, sent the author a check for a 
small amount, but she has returned it, not wishing to sanction in any 
degree the proceeding of English publishing pirates. A vigorous at- 
tempt is made by W. H. Smith & Co. and other booksellers to “ boy- 
cott” this edition, and reserve to Mrs. Deland her just return. The 
effort will be watched with interest. 

The Prospectus of The Century Dictionary, an encyclopedic lexicon of 
our language, prepared uuder the superintendence of Professor W. D. 
Whitney, promises a work of remarkable value and interest. It will 
be extremely comprehensive, over two hundred thousand words being 
included. This enormous number is reached by the inclusion of new 
words and scientific terms. Many of the offices of an encyclopedia 
will be performed, only biographical and geographical names being 
excluded by the plan. The foundation of the work is the present 
Imperial Dictionary of Great Britain, but in spelling and pronunciation 
that small country will have to take second place: “honour” and 
“labour” will yield precedence to “ honor” and “labor.” The etymology 
will obviously be much influenced by Dr. Murray's example: the lan- 
guage will be treated historically, and all related vocabularies will be 
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freely drawn upon to illustrate the growth of the English tongue. The 
colloquialisms of the day, even its slang, find room in this hospitable 
work. Synonyms are carefully attended to. The quotations are drawn 
from American authors, as well as from the standard English writers. 
The specimen pages sent out in advance of the issue of the first section 
in May next are very enticing in every external respect: paper, print, 
and illustrations are admirable. The “stories” are not so “short” as in 
common dictionaries, but they are much more interesting and edifying. 

The Rey. S. I. Curtiss, D.D., of Chicago, informs the readers of the 
March Expositor that twelve Old Testament scholars in the United 
States “have combined to erect a bulwark against the modern critical 
school.” Bissell seeks to show that there is no conflict in the precepts of 
the Pentateuch codes; Green, that the critical hypothesis is beset by in- 
superable difficulties. Schodde and Hemphill, it seems, find valuable tes- 
timony as to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch in the New Testa- 
ment; while Beecher, Terry, and Hannan apportion between them the 
evidence from the prophetic, the poetical, and the historical books of the 
Old Testament, including Chronicles. All this reminds the judicious 
reader who compares these names of scholars with Kuenen, Stade, Well- 
hausen, Reuss, Davidson, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Cheyne, more 
of Mrs. Partington and her “bulwark "than of any other character 
in history or fiction.——It is welcome news that Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith has edited for early publication the portion of the History of 
the Reformation in Germany which Rev. Dr. Charles Beard left ready 
for the press. The narrative comes down to the appearance of Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, which he fully described.—— In the latest Con- 
temporary Review Professor Driver administers a severe castigation to 
the theological portion of Sir J. W. Dawson's Modern Science in Bible 
Lands. He begins by saying that the book “ would have been improved, 
had ali references to Biblical matters been omitted from it.” 
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